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Delightful Reading Books 


For Children of the First and Second Grades. 














| New Series of 
German Certs 


Just published, three volumes of a new series of German 
Reading Books. Others will be issued at frequent intervals. BR ow 
Features of the series are the new Schwabacher type—easier 
to read than the Gothic, and better for the eyes; a useful RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
vocabulary which assumes the pupil’s knowledge of simple 
words, and contains all necessary assistance in idiom and Extra No. K. THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND 
translation ; footnotes calling attention to treatment of| READER. A Stepping-Stone to the Riverside 


idiom, etc., in the vocabulary; notes on subject matter at | Literature Series. 16mo, 205 pages; paper, 2 
foot of text page. naw nese cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 
°o : 
. ; No. 59. VERSE AND PROSE FOR BEGINNERS IN 

1. Die Monate. By Hermeicu Sewer. Edited for school use 

by R. ARROWSMITH, Ph.D. Flexible boards. 72 pages. Price, READING. Selected by Horace E. ScuppErR from 

25 cents. American and English Literature. 16mo, 98 pages ; 
2. Das Hheidedorf. By Avarserr Srirrer. Edited for school paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. 


use by Max Lentz, Instructor in Modern Languages at the Pater- 
son Classical and Scientific School, Paterson, N. J. Flexible | Ngs, 47, 48. FABLES AND FOLK STORIES. 


, ice, ts. ~ 
es “ey ae ae Edited by Horace E. ScuppER, 16mo, 198 pages. 





3 Der Lindenbaum ayn Oruer Stories. By Herricu Each part paper, 15 cents ; the two parts bound together 
SeIDEL, Edited for school use by Ernest RICHARD, Director of | : ol sloth f 
the Hoboken Academy. Flexible boards. Price, 25 cents. in one volume, Cloth, 40 cents. 


Both these books are logical continuations of the system begun in 
the RIVERSIDE LIT T ; 
In Press: Traumereten. By Richarp von VoLKMANN (Leander). | 's . A a 


Edited for school use by A. HANSTEIN, Teacher of German, Packer | 
Institute, Brooklyn. 





A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each number of 
Riverside Literature Series, will be sent to any address on application, 


deities | 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Teachers of German are cordially invited | 
to correspond with the publishers in regard to the examination and introduction 
of this new series. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
American Book Company 4 ParK St., BOSTON. 11 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. | 158 ADAMS StT., CHICAGO. 
f \ 
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[S) AND WOULD DOUBTLESS ENJOY 
IS MY AN OUTING ON MAY DAY, COULD 
5 F THEY HAVE THE ONLY THING, 

iz SEEMINGLY THEY NOW LACK— 
™ THE BREATH OF LIFE. 
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If you are not familiar with their pleasure-givin 
qualities, mention N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL, an 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
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id eic.- JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


vs JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory’ 
on the Flag Staff.” 





Every Requisite in School and Church Furnishing 
supplied by the 


MANHATTAN 


School and Church Furniture Works, 
No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





We manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachers and 
Principals, Seating of various kinds, Work Berches 
tor Manual Training, Kindergarten Tables, also 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work of all 
descriptions at our own factory which is the only 
one of the kind in New York City where the best 
skilled labor can be secured. 

We also have facilities for furnishing at bottom 
prices all other goods required in the complete fit- 
ting out of School and Church. 

Our goods are reliable and guaranteed to be of 
the best material and workmanship. 

te” Formerly the Factory of Nath’l Johnson, 
Established 1850. 24 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Orde. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO.,| 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn. | 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : | 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. | « 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. | 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


— AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., | 
NEW YORK. 

















Everything necessary for | 
the Chemical and Physical | 
Laboratory will be fur- | 
nished of best quality at 
} reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 











Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successtul use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time without 
the aid of the human 
hand, 


Satisfactory Results 


Summer Homes 
IN VERTIIONT, AND ON THE SHORES oF 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A new illustrated book, describing this + ualed 
summer resort section, offering the Be t Table 
Board, hospitable people, out-door A Ak. fish. 
ing, boating, or perfect rest. Climate and scenery 
unsurpassed. 
Prices from $4 per week upwards, 
Mailed free, on application to 
A.W .ECCLESTONE, or S. W. CUMMINGS, 
S. P. A., 353 Broadway, N.Y. G4. P. A. S. Albans, Vt, 





APPLETONS' 
Lists for 
Schooi Li- 

braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers 
reference. Should be 


in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


LISTS 





Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. | 
Lock Box, 406. | 


ERFECT 
ENCIL 










Potent 


The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 


itmakesa PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N.H.: Waterbury, Conn. 


Gentlemen :—You have the best pencil sharpener 
that was ever put on the market. [Have used it more 
than 3 years. fours truly, G. L. HARRINGTON, Pres. 
Harrington's Business “~~ & School of Shorthand. 


All Stationers sell it. Price $1, at express 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCL JLAR. 


|GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 





| AMPARO. 4th ed. in 8 


| MODELOs PARa CARTAS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 
SPANISH IN <0 LESSONS. 12th ed., , cloth, 
FRENCH IN 2) Lessons. Part I., 
INGLES EN 20 LECCIONES. * ed. cloth, 
FRANCES EN 20 LECCIONES. 


- aM a E nglish, 
._—- only, with English vocabulary, 

NDIANO—6th ed. Spanish and English, 

Spanish with English vocabulary, 
DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 3d. ed. annot’d in English, 
Et FINAL DE NorMA, novel, with Eng. vocabulary, 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4th ed. All the Spanish verbs, 
13th edition. 

* CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for ‘Catalogue 
of choice Spanish books. Liberal discount to Deaiers 


and Professors. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 
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‘Barnes Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
“MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS.. 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 











(Highest Award World's Fair) 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost, 
| Thedesigns are new,original,artistic. Lithographed. 
Orders filled the day rec’d. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 
Programs.etc.for commencement. Mention this paper 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO. 





**Criterion’’ and ‘** Parabol 


Attachments 


115 & 117 Nas 








on’”’ Projection Lanterns. 


** Criterion’? Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime | 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. 


Scientific 
interchangeable with View Front. 


Send for catalogue. 


J. 


B. COLT & CO., 


sau St., New York. 189 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


131 Post St. — Francisco,Cal. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


33-39 So. 10th St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 





of sc 
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IPLOMAS, Certificates, etc., of the highest | 
grade furnished at a moderate cost te any kind 
hool, whether one or a thousand be required. | 
Plain as you please, ornate as you please, but 
always Chaste, Artistic, Correct. 
signs made to order in a few days. 
to see full-size work send stamp and mention 
“School Journal,’’ 
others, but you take no risk in placing your ord- 

ers with Ames & Rollinson Company. 


Special de- 
If you want 


Be wise To-day! There are 


| 911 Ruby Street, 


ROCKFORD. ILL 


t 
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Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 

Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 

Optical Lanterns & Slides. 

| Only complete Science Factory in the West. 

| INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 

| CHICAGO. 
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Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, '35i7flist>* 






STON. 











| Oe 


TERBROOK'S 


S TEESE. FE ESS.  ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St, ¥Y 


No. 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 


ey ee 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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THE NEOGRAPH 





The new Stencil Process Printer will make 2,000 copies of a writtes 
or type-written original. Anyone can use it. soils: 


Price, $10.00 up. 


THE SIMPLEX PRINTER 


simple, cheap, effective—will make 1oo copies from pen-written 
original, or 75 copies from typewriting. No washing required. 


Price $3.00 to $10.00. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or ane years ewe =! scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
ortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

le al Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








Vertical Practice Paper. Examination Papers. 
Nickel Clips for Exhibit Papers. Pens for Vertical Writing. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Correspondence Solicited. Write for Samples, Prices, and Estimates. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 








, GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
Catalogue upon application 


United States School Furniture Co.$ 


‘ 316-321 WasasH Ave, Sionty 174 Firrn Ave. ¢ 
CHICAGO oHnlo NEW YORA 
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Size of 
Pictures, 


3}X3; in. 
Weight of 
Camera, '! 


21 02. 


THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 
It’s a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic 
shutter, One button does it all—sets and releases 
the shutter and changes from time to instantaneous, 
Achromatic lens Handsome finish. 

An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru- 
ment, explains its operation and tells how to finish 
the pictures—but “‘we do the rest” when you prefer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. 








EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 


Fancy Drills and Marches. 


MOTION SONGS AND ACTION PIECES for Closing Exercises, 


Arbor Day, Christmas Day, Memorial Day, Patriotic and ali 
School Occasions. 


Edited by ALICE M. KELLOGG. Price, 25 Cents, postpaid. 
THE LATEST, BRIGHTEST, AND BEST BOOK OF DRILLS. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 





The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers the best opportunity to graduates 
of Normal Schools, Colleges, and special 
teachers of all kinds for better paying 
positions for September, 1895. A wide 
acquaintance with schools both public * 
and private, and school officers all over 
the United States, as well as the reputa- 
tion of recommending capable, well pre- 
pared teachers, has given this Bureau * 
a prominent place as an efficient teachers’ 
agent. If you wish a better position or 
know where a teacher is wanted, write 
full particulars at once to the manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For HiGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, Nor- 
MAL AND GRADED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
AS WELL AS FOR KINDERGARTENS AND 
SPECIAL WoRK IN PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
Music, ART, LANGUAGES, ATHLETICS, 
ELOcUTION, MANUAL TRAINING, SCI, 
ENCES, ETC. 





This Bureau recommends. The Earlier You Register the Better 
Your Chance. Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
J. W. 
AKD SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 00. 


KINDERGARTEN (s=== 


New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 














* 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 
BRANCHES: 1 

a1 11 Madison St., Chicago BM] 
= 708 Locust Street, | 
_— St. Louls. 
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DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all grades and are supplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 





The Leadi og ey of America. 
Founded by Dr. ETourjée. Cart Fasten, Director, 


‘justrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps. 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t.. New York. 
PAYING THING fer fsour PHOTO 
eFAMILY RECORDS, HER PICTUREA, 


RTRAITS & FRAME 
©. P. CORY LOO aT his better Bee =" 








Musiai, iar sounding, and higniy sau. 


factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


WEN FSG G%. Seausme Resgresscorsat 3 BELLS 


Description and prices on applicatior 


Price and Terms Free. Name thir paper. 





IJSE BARNES” INK. 


. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.3 0th St., X.Y. 
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WALTER BAKER & GO, 2257 
‘ 5 E e | *% 3} 4 
. ‘The Largest Manufacturers of 5 = ai | es * 
(A PURE, HICH GRADE =| 254| |:22 | 
> y= oooeetlll i 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES |=) 22 - 
y eit On this Continent, have received 2 “2 z 3 }) a 
ae HIGHEST AWARDS sf : oS? 











Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘tn Europe and Al and Amnerita. M for Kindergartners and Primary | 


Teachers (formerly at La Porte, Indiana), | 
li ther Chemicals or D 
eho aoe will be reopened next Fall at Washington, 


= used in an 
Their delicious BREAKF AST COUOA is absolutely . 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent @ cup. D.C. Send for circulars, 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


WANTED. 





Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 


Eudora L. Hailmann, 
1404 Bacon Street, Washington, D. C. 














o 
King of Bicycles, 


FINEST MATERIAL. 
SCIENTIFIC 








LIGHT, STRONG, 





SPEEDY, HANDSOTITE. 








WORKMANSHIP. 








Four Models 885 and $100. 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


MionarcuH Cyc ie Co. 
Factory and Main Office:—Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCHES:—New York, Sun Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memph is, 
etroit, Toronto. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1895 


Joun A. Hatt, President 








1851— 


H. M. Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY 1, 1895. 
Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. 


Assets $15,653,366.60. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was born on the. 


EE 


...ln the year... 


My Name is 


Address is 


RS. HAILMANN’S Training Schoo! | 


ee, 





/idicesiion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
'Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excel- 
lent preventive of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water and 
sweetened.” 





Descriptive pamphiet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 








Vacation 


It is advisable when going away from 
home to take with you a supply of 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Because, it isan antiseptic and a con- 
stant protection against contagion 

Because, it is soothing and healing and 
will allay itching and _ irritation 
caused by dust, perspiration, chaf- 
ing, prickly heat, insect pests, sun- 
burn, and ivy-poisoning. 

Because, bathing and shampooing 
with this good tar soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury 
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The Normal Institute. 


The pressing problem is: How to supply properly 
trained teachers for the district schools. The present 
machinery is entirely inadequate and more than that it 
is no more fitted for the purpose than the old way of 
pounding wheat in a bag is to produce flour. The ma- 
chinery of New York state is practically what it was fifty 
years ago. Over one hundred men examine teachers— 
the questions being uniform now, an improvement of 
the past ten years. Fifty years ago some good and great 
men saw this was a poor plan and proposed a normal 
school as a remedy—that is, that teachers should be 
trained ; it trains about 1000 now annually—but /hese 
do not get into the district schools. 

The same plan must be applied in some form to pre- 
pare teachers for the rural schools. THE JouRNAL has 
proposed and still proposes a normal institute to meet 
this pressing need. (1) These schools should continue 
for four or six weeks in the summer; (2) there should 
be a preliminary examination equal to that for third 
grade certificates; (3) those attending the full time and 
completing a course in practical teachiag should have a 
complete third grade certificate. A course should be 
laid out for this teacher to pursue until the next summer 
and then he would attend again and get a second grade 
certificate and so on. In the course of a few years there 
would be several thousand persons holding state di- 
plomas. 

There will be three classes in these normal institutes; 

they will meet together for singing, physical training, 
etc, ; then they will separate, not to study arithmetic, 
geography, etc., but to study education, the art of teach- 
ing the best methods of teaching reading, number, etc. 
(2) The pupils should listen to lectures and take notes 
and write out the lectures. (4) Aclass of children should 
be brought in and taught by a skilful teacher so they 
can seeand know. Oh, what a waste there is when a 
teacher has no one to recall as a model teacher ! 
. The months that would elapse between one normal 
institute and the next would be spent in studying at a 
mark: (1) Reviewing the various studies (2) studying 
education, 


The subjects to be taken up at the normal institute, 
would cover, 

1. Mind and the science of method. 

The child as a physical being. 

The child as an intellectual being. 

The child as a moral being. 
2. Order of mental development. 





3. Special consideration of the imagination, memory, 
etc, 

4. Methods of teaching conditioned by mental laws. 

Number, language, geography, etc. 

Under language, for instance, (1) office of language. 
(2) How to implant ideas and obtain expression. (3) 
Methods of teaching reading, etc. 


r 
What Chief Consideration 


Shall Determine the Course of Study ? 
(CONTINUED.) 

Some well-meaning educators have proposed that an 
ideal course of study should provide for the cultivation 
of an a//-sided instead of a many-sided interest. They 
certainly would not assent to having the interests 
of their children reach out for the immoral, and lend a 
hand to the development of low desires. Even allowing 
that only those interests are referred to which tend to 
moral character-formation, the proposition cannot be 
accepted. Firstly, it is not possible, in the short time 
of education, to cover the whole field of human knowl- 
edge, doing, and aspiration. Secondly, ali-sidedness is 
not desirable ; as Kern well puts it, “ All-sidedness is 
something complete which excludes all stirring fora 
broader insight, and therefore means arrest rather than 
activity and production of life.” Moreover, the many- 
sided iaterest that instruction aims to arouse is to be 
so constituted that it is able to grow and unfold “ new 
sides” independent of the directing influences of edu- 
cation. 

The interests which are to be awakened by instruction 
are those upon whose development depends the right 
disposition to a moral character-formation. ‘These are 
the higher human interests which, for the sake of con- 
venience, might be divided into three classes, making 
them servants of the TRUE, the Goop, and the BEAUTI- 
FUL. Thus the interest in the true would explore the 
domain of empirical and speculative science ; the inter- 
est in the good would constantly strive for deeper in- 
sight into the relations between individuals, between 
the individual and the social body, and between human- 
ity and its Creator and Preserver ; and the interest in 
the beautiful would seek satisfaction in the contempla- 
tion and service of art. 

A precise division of the branches of instruction on 
this basis would hardly be satisfactory; each subject 
serving to a greater or less extent to cultivate each of 
those three sides of interest. Nor would such a 
division be desirable. The idea of many-sidedness of 
the interest is not bound to a logical classification of 
human knowledge and activity. Besides it is not with- 


in the scope of this article to lay down a course of 
study, but merely to determine what chief consideration 
shall determine its construction. 


The chief consideration 
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has been said to be given in the idea of many-sidedness 
of the interest. It remains to be briefly shown that the 
subordinate aims of instruction, such as preparation for 
practical life, cultivation of patriotism, etc., are included 
in the aim laid down as basis forinstruction. This will 
be done in the concluding article of this series, which 
will appear in next week’s JOURNAL. 


¥ 
Hard-of-Hearing Children. II. 


By Mapset ELLery ADAMS. 


In the hope that teacher, parents, school-mates, or 
friends may find the time to help improve the hearing 
of some child, an outline of such exercises as would be 
helpful in the work is given below. The words “ im- 
prove the hearing” must not be taken literally; of course 
the hearing is not really improved, or the degree of 
hearing changed, but the child’s use of such hearing as 
he has is improved. 

An exercise which should precede all others is a test 
of the accuracy of the existing hearing. Let the child 
turn his back and then let the teacher pronounce the 
various vowel sounds, one at a time in a loud tone, di- 
recting the child to repeat after her, meantime noting 
down all the sounds which he gives correctly. Next 
treat words which contain the various consonant ele- 
ments in the same way making notes as before. Using 
these notes as a basis, repeat the exercise in every way 
that individual ingenuity can suggest. Contrast words 
which contain long and short vowel sounds, as mea/, 
mill, garter, gutter, bail, bell, etc. Contrast words which 
contain the breath and the voice consonants.as caught, 
got, pill, bill, rice, rise, fan, van, etc. The child will have 
great difficulty with these, and if his hearing is greatly 
impaired he will never be able to distinguish between 
the sounds, and in some cases may never be able to 
hear them. This inability, however, will not prevent him 
from understanding spoken language accurately if he is 
able himself to utter the consonants correctly and has a 
fair command of language, for his common sense will 
supply the proper word, and he will think he hears it. 

The teacher should gradually lower her voice as she 
proceeds with these exercises until she finds the lowest 
pitch at which it is possible for the child to distinguish 
sounds, and she should not afterward increase that 
pitch except to teach some difficult new word. 

An older brother or sister, or any one with common 
sense can conduct such exercises as those indicated 
above, and the child’s improvement will seem fairly mi- 
raculous. It would seem as though in the family, or 
among the friends of every hard of hearing child some 
one person might be found able to devote fifteen minutes 
a day to work of such vital importance to the child. 

As was said above in substance, hard of hearing chil- 
dren do not use sentences in speaking. They convey 
ideas fairly well by means gf nouns and adjectives and 
verbs, and very often neither friends nor teachers real- 
ize that rarely do they form a correct sentence. “Brud- 
der dot tollar, bureau home” such a child will say, and 
his friends, accustomed to his manner of speech, know 
that he means “ My brother has yot a collar in (or on) 
the bureau at home,” and simply put down the incor- 
rect form to “baby-talk,” without realizing that the 
child has not heard the small connecting words which 
are sO important in a sentence and so does not know 
how to use them. 

Just here writing is very valuable. Let the chalk or 
the pencil say to the child’s eyes what the voice would 
say to his ears did he hear accurately. When he utters 
an incorrect sentence let the teacher correct it orally 
and then write it; as soon as the child knows how to 
write let him write the sentence himself. Get him to 
the point where he knows how to read and write every 
word he can say just as soon as possible. There is an 
element of certainty about written language which is 
very helpful toa hard of hearing child. ‘lhe teacher 
may say “do” andthe child may ¢hink “to” even if 
what he says sounds like “do,” but the minute the word 
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is written the uncertainty vanishes. This teaching a 
child to read and write all that he can say is neither a 
long nor a tedious undertaking if attempted in the right 
way. The writer once taught an absolutely deaf child 
of six, who had had less than three months in school 
seven months previously, when he could hear to read 
almost any language within his comprehension in seven 
lessons of an hour’s duration each. The method, if 
method it may be called, followed, was this. The child 
was encouraged to talk, and as he talked the teacher 
wrote upon the blackboard, word for word, what he 
said. He soon found that by remembering what he 
said he could read what she wrote, and as in talking of 
the things about him he naturally used certain words 
again and again, the written forms soon became famil- 
iar too him. Gradually the teacher introduced com- 
ments of her own into the text, taking care that her 
own remarks should contain only well-known words. 
The child was required to copy upon paper all of this 
blackboard work. The writing was very poor, but he 
read as he copied so that spoken word, read (?) word, 
and written word were forever associated in his mind. 

As soon as the hard of hearing child is able to read, 
to read readily, there is opened to him a means of see- 
ing correct language which can be made to largely 
compens athim for his difficulty in hearing it. Let 
him, nay urge him, compe/ hin to read, read, read, and 
as he becomes familiar with the forms of sentences, 
with the ordinary expressions of every-day life, he will 
learn to use these forms and expressions in his own 
speech, and from his ability to think them and speak 
them will come the ability to hear them or rather to 
understand them by means of his hearing. The under- 
standing of spoken language is in many cases a matter 
of inference. It is very common to hear a whole sen- 
tence spoken without understanding one word, to say 
“What did you say?” or “I beg your pardon,” and 
then, before the speaker has a chance to repeat, to 
comprehend suddenly, in a flash, all that was said. If, 
however, the speaker had used in that sentence half a 
dozen words of whose meaning the hearer was totally 
ignorant, the after flash of understanding would never 
have come. So, with the hard of hearing child, if he 
himself possesses language like unto that which is ad- 
dressed to him, he will catch some of the words and all 
of the vowel sounds, and from his own knowledge of the 
subject he will intuitively frame the sentence in his own 
mind, but if he has not the requisite amount of lan- 
guage, and is not accustomed to thinking sentences and 
using sentences, he will form his idea from the words 
alone, and may put to them a meaning totally at vari- 
ance with the one the speaker intended to convey. 

Hard of hearing children usually enter school with 
very defective speech. They do not hear certain 
sounds, and therefore they do not use them. Certain 
other sounds they hear imperfectly and therefore utter 
imperfectly. They nearly always substitute ¢ for 4, ¢ 
for g, @ for th,and ¢for th. They are very apt to clip 
either their initials or their finals, and their whole speech 
has a certain indistinctness. Change the ¢ to 4, by 
making the child hold down the tip of his tongue while 
he tries to say ¢, Change the d to g, in the same way. 
Show the child how to make the two sounds of ¢ by 
putting the tip of his tongue against his upper teeth 
and sending the breath over the tongue and through 
the apertures formed between the tongue and the irreg- 
ularities of the teeth. ‘The fault of clipping the initials 
and finals can only be overcome by constant effort on 
the part of the child, and constant systematic correc: 
tion on the part of the teacher and parents. 

A famous aurist said not long ago that many of the 
hard of jhearing children to-day attending public 
schools hear about as distinctly as does a person of nor- 
mal hearing when he puts his fingers into his ears and 
shuts out all sound so far as he is able. 

Think if you can, what sort of conception of the 
world of sound a child who has heard thus vaguely 
from birth must have, and give him a fair chance before 
he is condemned to the last row and dubbed “ stupid. 

Horace Mann School, Boston, 
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Home-made Apparatus. X. 


By Prof. JOHN F. WoopHUuLL, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 


PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


No. 59. Funnel for Hot Filtration. 
The stem of a small glass funnel, by means 
of a short piece of rubber tubing, is made 
to fit water-tight inside of a “ marbleized” 
iron funnel, figure 66. 

Hot water is put in the space between 
the two funnels, and a small flame is di- 
rected against the side of .the outer funnel 











Fic. 66. to keep the water hot. 
Cost.—Glass funnel, 24 inches in diameter.... 12 cents 
BOO GOT 6 occ ceecteccecncdisseees 25 cents 
37 cents 


No. 60. Illustration of Bunsea-Burner.—aA short piece 
of small glass tubing is thrust into the end of ry 
the rubber gas-tubing of the laboratury, figure 
67. Over the upper end of this glass tube a 
piece of paper is pasted, through which a }) 
number of pin-pricks are made to permit the 
gas to flow in several minute streams, the || 
number of which depends upon several con- |! 
ditions, and must be determined by experi- |! 
ment. Over the upper end of this small glass 
tube a large glass tube, about four or five 
inches long and half an inch inside diameter, 
is held. Both of its ends are open normally, 
but the lower end may be closed by bringing 
it down upon a piece of cardboard, which fits V 
upon the small glass tube. 

The adjustment may be made sothat an Fie. 67. 
Argand lamp-chimney may be used for the outer tube. 








EE IE ii a Shed ktindiccnnceteces 5 cents. 


No. 61. Illustration of Blastlamp, Blowpipe, etc. 

—Two small glass tubes are bent at 

right angles and bound together by a 

short piece of rubber tubing, figure 68. 

Over the upper end of these a piece of 

glass tubing, four or five inches long and 

half an inch inside diameter, is held. 

The upper end is open, but the lower 

one is closed by bringing it down upon 

a piece of cardboard, which fits over the 

Fic. 68. ends of the two small tubes. One of 

the small tubes may be connected with 

one of the rubber gas-tubes in the laboratory, the other 
with the air-bellows. 


boa See eee eons 00000+ebOse00re"~ 8 cents. 


No. 62. ‘‘ Fish-tail’? Burner.—A glass tube fs bent 
at right angles in two places so as to lie in two planes at 
right angles to one another. One end 
is connected with the rubber gas-pipe, 
and the other end has an ordinary 
gas-tip attached to it by means of a 
short piece of rubber tubing, which is 
drawn over the end of the glass tube, 
and then the glass tube is thrust 
inside of the brass pillar. 

It is very convenient for bending glass tubing. 


Fic. 69. 


ee ee ee re 2 cents 
Sf er dou senee sees 2 cents 
BORE. cccioses eT er me 

7 cents 


_No. 63. Tumbler Battery.—A large-sized electric- 
light carbon, half an inch in diameter by twelve inches 
long, is broken in two. One of these pieces is laid aside 
for another battery. A hole three-quarters of an inch 
deep is bored in the end of the other piece and the clean 
end of a copper wire is fastened in this hole by pouring 
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around it melted lead or solder. A zinc rod, such 
as is used in the ordinary 
Leclanché cell, is bound to 
the carbon rod by two rubber 
bands, and at the same time 
prevented from coming in con- 
tact with it by two rubber 
bands. These bands are cut 
from the end of a stout rubber 
hose. 
, Any one of the ordinary 
battery solutions is used (preferably one ounce ot sodium 
bichromate, two ounces by volume of sulphuric acid, and 
seven ounces of water), and this is held in a tumbler 
which sets upon an ordinary porcelain plate. When the 
cell is not in use the zinc and carbon are lifted out of 
the solution, rinsed ofi, and laid upon the plate. 

This single cell will furnish sufficient electricity to 
perform very many experiinents. 











Ce NG wv intiwninchn sadansrvan Soc cncevce sheectoe'e 8 cents 
ee eee bites Kenneth teletiss dane bs 4 cents 
Tumbler from apparatus No. 12, 

Annunciator-wire, 3 ft........... Ceccceccees 3 cents 
15 cents 


No. 65. Plunge-Battery.— The plunge-battery is 




















made by uniting from three to six of these cells and 
attaching the zincs and carbons to a strip of wood, so that 
all can be raised and towered together conveniently, 
figure 71. . 

Three cells will decompose water rapidly, and will 
do all the work of such batteries as cost in the market 
$25.00. 

ef ee re ee Lome owe 75 cents 


No. 66. Telegraph Sounder.—Small iron wire is 
clipped into lengths of about three inches and tied with 
fine thread into a small bundle about one-quarter of an 
inch thick. Single-cotton-covered copper wire, No. 24, is 
carefully wound around this bundle in five -—————— 
layers. Liquid glue is used to prevent the | 
wire from slipping off the ends of the 
bundle. The ends of the copper wire are 
attached to screws. One of these screws is 
in contact with a strip of ordinary tin (sheet ——- Fis. 72. 
iron coated with tin), which acts as armature and is its own 
spring. The strip of tin is three and one-half inches 
long and one inch wide. A cut about two-thirds the 
way across the strip is made at a, figure 73. The lower 
edge of the strip is folded upward along the first and 

second dotted line and flattened out with 

the hammer. The upper portion of the 
Lc. strip, now three times its original thickness, 
a is bent outward at right angles to the 
iG. 73. —_ plane of the paper, so that only the edge of 

it is seen in figure 72, while the small square of tin in the 
corner remains in the plane of the paper and is to be tacked 
to the board back of the apparatus. The electro-magnet 
is fastened to the board with glue and with wire loops. 
One wire from the battery is attached to one of the 
screws, and the circuit is made and broken by repeatedly 
touching the other battery-wire to the otherscrew. When 
the current passes, the tin is drawn against the end of the 
bundle; and when the current ceases to pass, the tin flies 
back against a nail which is driven into the back-board. 





Cahn bs db hee cene da daetesisWdst cishenass 10 cents 


































Economics in Elementary Schools. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


GROUP PLEASURES SHOULD BE GIVEN THE PREFERENCE 
ABOVE INDIVIDUAL PLEASURES, 


The principle of utility in another form demands that group 
pleasures should always be preferred to individual pleasures. If 
the pleasures of a group of persons stand higher and give us 
better results than isolated, individual pleasures, any act that sets 
individual pleasures above the pleasures of the group is bad con- 
duct. The facts of our economic environment teach this very 
plainly. The individual acting by himself is helpless in the econ- 
omic world. It is only by the recognition of groups in consump- 
tion and the added pleasures coming from group action over 
individual action that we get on in life at all. 

This fact is as apparent to a boy as to mature persons. The 
boy knows that there is more sport in playing base-ball under 
recognized rules than there is in throwing a ball in the air by 
himself. Boys can, by forming groups of three or four, increase 
very much the pleasure of playing: ball, and by forming groups 
of nine they can get much more pleasure than in groups of four. 
A boy can readily see that if the group of players is occupying 
the ball field and having a game, an individual has no right to 
interrupt it for his ownends. It is a vital principle—and our 
boys recognize the fact unconsciously—that an individual has not 
the right to break up the pleasures of a group and thus reduce 
them to a lower level for purposes of his own. The boy who is 
always ready to draw out of a game when his individual inclina- 
tions are not considered before those of the group, belongs to a 
class that boys dislike. They despise the boy who thinks of him- 
self rather than of the group of which he is a part. 

On the playground we have only a small group ; as we go on 
to public life we have larger groups, where we see more impres- 
sively that best action always follows work on the group system. 
One can easily draw from the economic world illustrations in 
which the principle is involved, and show the children what is 
wreng. In astrike, for example, a group of individuals think 
they have a right to set up their own standard and destroy the 
utilities of a community for their own ends. Whatever may be 
the personal wrongs of the men, whatever they may suffer as 
individuals, they have no right to violate the principle that lies 
back of all economic action. If we all should act on this plan 
our society would go to pieces. The principle is just as vital 
there as on the playground. The same is true of a lock-out. 
The employers who for their own ends disturb the relations of 
society are as wrong as the men who do the same thing while on 
a strike. They set themselves up as judges of social welfare and 
disregard the effect of common action and its influence on the 
increase of utilities. Such principles as these can be illustrated 
in anumber of ways by any one familiar with child life, and 
there is no reason why we should not make them clear and defi- 
nite to every child in the school-room. 

THE RIGHT OF EXCLUSION, 

The final principle is hard to name. While some of its parts 
have received recognition, they have not been co-ordinated. I 
shall call it the right of exclusion. By this I mean the right of 
society to exclude those elements discordant to society. Though 
we do exclude certain persons from society now, the trouble is 
that we do not exclude enough. We should recognize the prin- 
ciple that all persons who reduce the sum of utilities instead of 
increase them should be excluded. The man who forces dis- 
utilities upon society should be jailed or excluded from society in 
some way. Ido not say that he should be punished, but only 
that the innocent should be allowed to go at large and enjoy 
freely the gifts of nature and society, while the guilty should be 
confined where they can do injury only to themselves. 

To some extent we do separate the criminal pauper and 
defective classes from society and support them at public ex- 
pense. But out standard is still too low in this respect. While 
we allow so many persons with a lower moral standard, and of 
less industrial capability than that of the average citizen, to run 
at large, society will have its tone lowered by the contact of the 
lower types with the higher. The standard of criminality, 
pauperism, and of defective mental powers is relative. As the 
standard of the community rises, the minimum standard de- 
manded of every free citizen should rise also. We should make 
better provision for the insane, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
for all with defective mental qualities. We should more care- 
fully exclude from society those who are tainted with pauper in- 
stincts and compel those who seek public support to live apart 
from the rest of the community. We should restrain more fully 
those who have vicious or criminal tendencies, and have the term 
of confinement depend not on the magnitude of the crimes al- 
ready committed, but on the danger to the community of having 
such persons at large. A commitment should mean not a pun- 
ishment or a retribution, but an opportunity for education and 
reform under favorable conditions. 

It is often thought that empty jails area sign of progress. 
This is a mistake. They show merely that the public has not 
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raised, as rapidly as its increased prosperity would permit, its 
minimum standard that determines the point of exclusion from 
society. Old offences may be less numerous, but these new con- 
ditions cannot but make new acts contrary to public interest, and 
at the same time, create a higher morality that will require of 
each citizen a more conscious regard of the general welfare, 
Higher standards should demand a more rigid enforcement of 
the principle of exclusion and greater care of those it affects, 
Jails, reform schools, almshouses, and asylums should grow in 
number and improve in the quality of their service. Even though 
a large portion of society is enclosed within bounds, the better 
condition of the innocent and worthy will cause a large increase 
of utility and a much better condition of society. The right ofa 
low type of man to destroy the util ties of a high type of man is 
nihilism and not liberty. 

In the foregoing sections I have tried to present several of 
the economic principles that can be made use of in the school- 
room. They all rest on the fact that a child’s interests are in 
the present and that his conduct is influenced by his pleasures 
and pains. Recognizing this we can expel many erroneous 
notions from a child's mind by an appeal to his feelings and to 
the experience which he has already acquired in his own world, 
This world is not different in kind from that of grown people, 
and if we search in the right places we can find facts and feelings 
familiar to children by which the principles and ideals we wish 
to present may be illustrated and enforced. But teachers 
are inclined to accept another principle. The present world 
Seems to them to be a complex world, far beyond the compre- 
hension of achild. Simple situations, they think, lie in the dis- 
tant past and they should be seized upon rather than the present 
facts. It is assumed that the periods of a child's life are similar 
to the epochs of history and that a child will find the proper 
material for his development in their study. ‘The theory of 
culture-epochs implies that the child begins where the primitive 
man began, feels as he felt, advances as he advanced, only with 
more rapid strides.” 

The simplicity of an act or an event does not depend upon the 
facts involved, but upon the ideas through which we interpret 
the facts. Familiar events are simple because the many subor- 
dinate impressions are lost sight of in the few ideas with which 
they are blended. Strange sights are complex because the iso- 
lated particulars have no higher thought in which they become 
united. Ifa child is in a wood there are as many objects about 
him as if he were on the streets of acity. The difference in the 
two situations does not lie in the flow of impressions, but in the 
interpreting ideas. To the country boy the woods seem a simple 
situation, because the various impressions blend into one thought. 
To the city boy these impressions remain isolated particulars and 
he would feel lost. A sickle is no simpler than a harvester if 
they both stand in the mind of the boy for the process of reap- 
ing. There is no more complicated mechanism than the human 
hand and yet to the child it is the simplest of machines because 
he never thinks of its parts. ; 

The power to visualize ideas and to make them appear simple 
depends upon the power to present certain elements vividly and 
to exclude other elementsentirely. It is afunction of the imagin- 
ation of which as much use is made in interpreting present im- 
pressions as in those of the past. If distant events seem simple 
it is not because of any inherent quality differentiating them from 
present events, but because the leading ideas are already present 
to the child and are thus capable of arousing his imagination. 
A modern home is as simple toa child as a cave or tent, and 
shooting with a gun is as simple as shooting with an arrow. 
The occupation of lighthouse keeper is not old and yet it is as 
easy for children to imagine the solitude of the place and the 
heroism of the keeper as it is for them to picture a dweller ina 
primeval forest. The fireman of to-day, heroic in the discharge 
of his duty, can be made as vivid to the child as the vestal virgin 
who preserved the sacred fire in the ancient world. The engi- 
neer who sticks to his engine to save others shows as high a type 
of heroism as can be found in history. - 

Heroism is not an old virtue decaying with the growth of civil- 
ization. We have on all sides many more examples of heroic 
action than could be found in any past age. In olden times 
heroism and patriotism were so rare that the few examples could 
survive in l{terature ard tradition. The more common examples 
of to-day attract little attention because of their number. We 
expect heroism, patriotism, truth, and honesty of every one and 
so common-place have they become that it is the opposite quali- 
ties that attract attention. The records of crime and vice be- 
come events of interest because of their rarity. 

The child world has its heroes and deeds worthy of emulation 
easily to be found if we look in the right place for them. Take 
a case that comes to my mind from a ball field. The game of 
base-ball is a complicated affair and it requires some time for a 
boy to understand the different points upon which the interest 
depends. In the end, however. the game becomes a unit to the 
boy as simple as it is vivid to his imagination. I recollect agame 
at the close of which a quarrel arose. It is a custom when 4 
match game is played to give the ball to the winning team. In 
this case a large number on the team that lost said the game 
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was only a practice game. A dispute arose and the defeated 
team demanded that the ball should not be taken from the field. 
The captain of the victorious nine, holding out the ball, said to 
the captain of the defeated nine: ‘“ If you say you did not agree 
to play a match game take the ball.” Here is a simple situation 
testing the honor of the defeated captain. He could easily win 
the favor of his own nine by an evasive reply. But he said: 
“Keep the ball; ” and faced the anger of his companions ina 
manly way. This is a good illustration of heroic action and such 
examples can be presented to the child ina much more vivid 
way than the deeds of ancient heroes, 

I recollect another game in which several boys from one club 
were invited to help a neighboring club ina game. They won 
the game and as they were going home they came toa saloon. 
The leader of the home club said: “‘ You have done well by us, 
come in and take a drink with us? We will treat.’ The visit- 
ing leader said: “‘ No, I don’t drink.” Every boy said “ No,” 
although there was not a boy who would not have said “ Yes” if 
it were not that the first boy had in a manly way said “ No.” 
Here again you have a simple illustration, just as simple as any- 
thing you can find in past history. The only difficulty in finding 
such illustrations comes from the fact that teachers do not look 
into the present for them, but into histories and story-books. 

The use by teachers of old illustrations instead of those of to- 
day is due to the fact that teachers are more familiar with books 
than with life. Old examples of virtuous actions are used again 
and again because it is more easy to recall them or to get them 
from books than to search for them in the events of to-day. 
At present we put much emphasis on oral instruction and despise 
a slavish use of text-books. Text-books, however, are not the 
only books whose use makes teaching formal. The routine 
teacher is he who grinds out a series of facts and examples that 
his teachers used in their day, never imagining that a new world 
of events has come into being since they spoke and their authori- 
ties wrote. Their stock illustrations become so imbedded in his 
thought, as types of noble conduct, that he fails to see the value 
of similar acts under new conditions. The past seems a golden age 
never to return, while its heroes are giants whose mighty deeds 
have reached the acme of human possibilities and whose example 
has raised the actions of common men far higher than their own 
volitions would have carried them. 

The economic concept is more democratic, and its ideal lies 
not in the past, but in the future. It prophesies a time when the 
leading virtues will be instilled into every member of society, 
giving to all their actions those heroic qualities which make in- 
dividuals worthy and society progressive. The future Utopia of 
the economist stands opposed to the golden age of the past. 
The one ideal would elevate mankind through the growth of 
common qualities and the ejection of discordant elements that 
lower the tone of society. The other would hold a frail humanity 
above its natural level by the impressive example of its historic 
heroes. The latter may succeed for the moment, but the steady 
evolution of character depends upon the former. Its effects may 
come more slowly, but they are more abiding. 

University of Pennsylvania. SIMON N, PATTEN, 
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Study of the Continents. 
By M. IDA DEAN, 


VII. 


GERMANY. 


“The Land of Song.” 

If France has been studied aright the children are in a measure 
familiar with Germany and much of her history. An interest in 
the many famous cities of Germany may be created by telling the 
children that you wish them to choose some city or place in Ger- 
many to visit. While there you wish them to write to you giv- 
ing an account of everything of interest that they may find and, 
if possible they are to bring to school any pictures or articles 
that pertain to Germany. 

Ask the children to find Holstein on their maps, as this was 
the home of the early Saxon warrior, and just north of Holstein 
lies Schleswig the home of the Angles, and find out all they can 
of these barbarians who not only have much to do with Germany 
but also with England. The history of Germany as a separate 
kingdom does not begin until the treaty of Vendum 843 when 
Germany was given to Louis the German. As in France the 
feudal system wrought much harm and the Crusade movement 
much good. Ask the children to look up the life of Frederick I. 
or Barbarossa, Germany's first great king, who perished in the 
third Crusade ; the robber-knights in their homes on the Rhine 
now the famous ruined castles, and the ** Truce of God” when 
for four days in the week the church forbade hghting ; of the in- 
vention of printing. Great attention should be given to Martin 
Luther, who threw all Europe into great excitement, and his 
triumphal procession to Worms to appear before the Diet. 

Let the pupils read of the Peasants’ war, it will prove of inter- 
est, and of Charles V., the greatest monarch since the days of 
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Charlemagne, ruler not only of Germany but of Spain, Austria, 
Hungary, and the Netherlands ; then of the terrible Thirty Years’ 
war when Germany lost Switzerland and Holland; then of 
Frederick the Great who placed Prussia on a level with France 
and England as a first-class power; then of Napoleon in Prus- 
sia, the terrible struggles with France, and what William, King of 
Prussia, and Prince von Bismarck did for this country will prove 
of interest. 

Holland, “ the creation of the Rhine,” and Belgium, “ the bat- 
tlefield of Europe,” have played important parts in the world’s 
history. But the length of this article forbids any discussion of 
them here. 

Russia.—Its vast extent of territory, its climate and produc- 
tions should receive careful attention. Vladimir, its first Christian 
sovereign, lifted barbarism off the land. Russia has since become 
the head of the Greek church, but it was Ivan III. who suc- 
ceeded in delivering the land from the Mongols who for centu- 
ries had overrun it. Children will be greatly interested in Peter 
the Great, who developed Russia so rapidly, fairly forcing it to 
become civilized, and his life in Holland and England where he 
lived that he might learn the ways of civilized people and take 
home plans for the improvement of his subjects. Russia also 
advances under the wicked Empress, Catherine II., and although 
she was a strong and mighty queen, ruling with wisdom, yet as 
a woman she is not worthy of mention or study. 

Let the children learn what they can of Nicholas I. who dis- 
tinguished himself by his cruelities to the Poles—dying during 
the Crimean war; of Alexander the First, who had to contend 
with Napoleon; of Alexander II. who abolished serfdom, the 
curse of Russia, making nearly 23 millions of people free citizens 
and his death by the Nihilistic conspirators; and of Alexander 
111. who made himself famous by his cruelties to the Jews. 

Russia isthe youngest European power, as it is only since 1740 
that she has taken rank among the great nations of Europe, and 
is constantly growing in power and may justly be considered as 
the rising power of Europe and had Russia to-day a William the 
Conqueror or a Peter the Great at its head, Europe might well 
tremble for the result. 

In the study of the countries of Europe, teachers will find the 
following works of great help: 

Hallam’s “ Middle Ages.” 

Ridpath’s “History of the World.” His account of the 
“French Revolution” is spirited aad well told, even children 
can read it with pleasure. 

Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,’ rightly called “ that great prose 

oem.” 

. Jewett’s “Story of the Normans” is fascinating as is also 
Gould’s “ Story of Germany.” 

“ Three Vassar Girls on the Rhine.” 

“ Three Vassar Girls in the Tyrol.” 

“ Three Vassar Girls in Switzerland.” 

“ Three Vassar Girls in Russia and Turkey.” 

“ Three Vassar Girls in France,” by Elizabeth W. Champney. 

“ The Viking Age,” by Du Chaillu. 

Knox’s “ Boy Travelers in Central Europe.” 

Knox's “ Boy Travelers in the Russian Empire.” 

“ Hans Brinker,” by Mary E. M. Dodge, is an account of life 
in Holland, 

“ Early Norway Kings,” Carlyle. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The power whose possessions encircle the globe upon 
whose territories “the sun never sets.” Every sort, condition, 
and race of mankind, from the most degraded Mongolian, 
Malay, Negro, and Indian to the most advanced Caucasian, has 
felt the power of the British empire. And that a class may the 
better realize, how it extends into every continent and ocean, 
how in its own domain, it has every sort of climate and produc- 
tion from the icy blasts and mosses and lichens of the Arctic 
regions, to the burning suns and tropical productions of spice 
and opium of the Indies, a large map of the world should be 
drawn, and upon it, the possessions of this the largest, strongest, 
most progressive and most advanced empire the world has ever 
known should be marked in some strong, distinctive color that 
will show at a glance the lands over which the British flag 
waves. 

British Isles—As it is to the British Isles that this empire 
owes its life, strength, and very existence these islands should 
receive careful and detailed study. Ask the children te notice 
the favorable position of the British Isles in reference to the 
civilized and progressive nations of the world. A part of Europe, 
yet separated. Water, water, water all around and about ! 
Waters that in time of trouble become a strong and mighty bar- 
rier to the enemy. Waters that in time of peace become a most 
excellent means of communication with the strongest nations of 
the world. 

Notice the position of these islands in reference to North 
America. How different would have been the history of 


America, and not only that of the United States but of the world 
had these islands been located in the broader Pacific instead of 
in the narrower Atlantic (Query: Would there have been a 
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United States?) Notice Asia’s island empire Japan—compare 
it with Europe’s island empire. 

Notice the latitude of the British Isles—a climate like Virginia 
—yet many miles farther north. Why are not these islands 
bleak, barren, dreary, and desolate as Labrador? Why is not 
British Columbia the seat of a vast empire, when it, too, is 
warmed by a current of water? Ask the children to notice the 
low plains of Central Europe, how Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
and France slip down into the sea and under it, and, then, how 
the lowlands of southern and eastern England rise out of the sea, 
on the opposite side, really a continuation of Europe. Norway 
also sinks under the sea and emerges from it under the name 
Scotland. The waters that thus divide the British Isles from 
Europe are very shallow, in some places, it would be ne- 
cessary to raise the bed of the sea, hardly one hundred 
feet, and it would become dry land. As figures convey but 
little idea to children, they will the better understand this, if you 
tell them, that if any one of our very high buildings, for instance, 
Trinity church of New York, were placed away out in the strait 
of Dover, its spire would stick away up out of the water. 
Notice how the strait of Dover widens into the English channel 
separating France and England, then northward into the North 
sea, dividing Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium from 
Great Britain. At the Strait of Dover how near France is to 
England, only 21 miles apart—on a clear day, the white cliffs of 
the opposite shore can easily be seen, and we know that the 
chalk hills of England are but a continuation of the chalk hills of 
northern France. How well the sea, aided by nature’s forces, has 
done its work, and assisted in the development of two great 
nations, who, even though separated, have waged many a bitter 
war. As France and England were once one iand, so Great 
Britain and Ireland were one, and the North channel—14 miles 
wide like the strait of Dover, widens into the shallow Irish sea, 
which at its greatest depth does not exceed 500 feet. This sea 
separates the two largest islands of Europe, Great Britain and 
Ireland. About these two main islands are over five thousand 
smaller ones, varying in size from mere rocks, to islands con- 
taining many miles, Let us notice a few of these islands. We find the 
most northern group to be the Shetland Isles from whence come 
those hardy little Shetland ponies ; then the Orkney Islands the 
home of countless numbers of sea birds; the stormy Hebrides ; 
the Isle of Man, whose people are called Manx; Anglesey, once 
the sacred haunts of those strange, weird priests known as Druids ; 
the Scilly Isles with semi-tropical climate, a retreat for invalids ; 
the Isle of Wight with its gay yachting center, Cowes; and lastly 
the Channel Isles, which came to the British crown with William 
the Conqueror, and are famous for the Jersey, Alderney, and 
Guernsey cattle. (Where is Vew Jersey ?) 

Ask the children to imagine ali these many islands joined 
together as one land, the intervening waters between Ireland and 
Great Britain to disappear, and the hills of Scotland but a con- 
tinuation of the hills of Ireland. Sweep away the North sea and 
we will find Great Britain, Norway, and Denmark one land, and 
the hills of Norway but a continuation of the Scottish Hills. 
Likewise brush away the waters of the English channel and 
Strait 6f Dover, and we have the British Isles and Europe one 
solid land just as it was long ago when savage man and beast 
wandered at will over it. 

Give the pupils a glimpse of the bottom of the sea. Do they 
know that the sea, like the land is diversified by vast plains, 
plateaus, and mountains, and that beside its animal life, it, too, 
has a plant life as wonderful and beautiful. And if the land and 
the sea each has its own distinct life, why may not the stars above 
us, also, have a plant and animal life as distinct and beautiful ? 
Would you have thinking pupils? Then you must ever be on 
the alert to stimulate thought. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


ia 
The Trillium. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE. 


This beautiful wild flower is very abundant in many parts of 
the United States. Its abundance, its large size and its perfectly 
three-parted plan, make it a very desirable flower to study. 

As the bitter-cress was taken because it is an exogen (outside 
grower) so the trillium is selected as a type of endogens (inside 
growers). 

The exagens have net-veined leaves, more or less woody stems, 
never three-parted flowers. 

The endogens have usually parallel-veined leaves, not woody 
stems, and always three-parted flowers. 

The trillium is a perfect endogen with the exception of the fact, 
that its leaves are netted. It is so perfectly three-parted that it 
is worth careful observation. 

In the study of this plant as well as that of all other plants, the 
child should have specimens for study. If you live near where 
trilliums grow, it is well to go out into the woods and gather them 
with the pupils. 
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There are many species but two are representative of the whole 
genus—z. e. the large white one and the dark red one. In some 
localities there is a dainty white flower marked with red. (Painted 


Having procured material so that there shall be at least one 
plant to each desk, and having placed the chart in a conspicuous 
position in the school-room, follow the same general plan outlined 
for the study of the bitter-cress. 


LESSON I. Root and Stem.—Examine the root. Describe its 
shape, size, color. Is it brittle or flexible? Soft or hard? com- 
pare it with other roots as regards general features. 

Cut it crosswise, lengthwise. Smell it. Taste it. Describe its 
smell and taste. 

What position does it occupy in the ground? Is it deep down 
or near the surface ? 

How does the stem come off from the root? Is it jointed to 
the root or does it gradually spring from the root? 

Is the stem formed of layers or 1s it spongy? Has it a bark? 

Is it woody or herbaceous ? Compare it with other stems, es- 
pecially with that of the bitter-cress. What is the position of the 
stem in the air? Pinch it and smell of it. Does it smell agree- 
able or disagreeable ? 


LESSON II. Zeaves.—Describe the number, position, size, 
shape of the leaves. The venation, margin, base, apex, color, and 
surface. Are both sides colored alike? Are the veins prominent 
or not so? Are they alike prominent on both sides? When 
leaves are so placed upon a stem that more than two come from 
the same point (node) we say that the leaves are whorled. (B. B.) 
How many leaves are there in awhorl on the trillium? Arethese 
leaves near to or remote from the flower ? 

Answers here will differ since some trilliums have the flower 
close down among the leaves (T. sessile) while others have their 
flowers on long peduncles. 


LESSON III. Zhe flower.—Here we have an ideal flower plan, 
three sepals, three petals, six stamens (one opposite each petal 
and one opposite each sepal), and three pistils. 

Fig. 1 shows the plant as drawn from nature. 

Describe the sepals. Compare them with leaves in shape, 
number, and color. Describe the petals. Compare them in like 
manner with sepals and leaves. 

Note the position of the flower onthe plant. Always solitary. 
Some kinds nodding, some erect. Fig. 5 shows the plan of the 
flower. Fig. 2 represents a plant having all parts separated and 
placed in their relative positions, These two figures (2 and 5) 
will help to show why the plant is called,vz//ium, 7. ¢., because of 
its perfectly three-parted construction, 


LESSON IV. The stamens and pistils—Study stamens. How 
long are the anthers and how short are the fiaments. Can you 
not see how the filament runs up through the anther dividing its 
cells? Of what color is the pollen? If you have a compound 
microscope examine the pollen and have the grains drawn upon 
the board. Next examine the pistils. Note how gracefully they 
bend over like the neck of a *‘ crooked-necked squash” or the 
neck of a swan. 

Fig. 4 shows the androecium (stamens and pistils together) 
very much enlarged. 


LEssON V.—Children should be encouraged to make collec- 
tions of plants. It is often a good plan to give a lesson on how 
to prepare plants for such a collection. 

Ask children to bring to school plenty of old newspapers. 
Dry these thoroughly over a stove and spread them upon a table 
so as to have a great many layers of the dried paper. Laya 
plant carefully upon a pile of these papers and cover with a num- 
ber of other papers. Lay over all some heavy books or better a 
board upon which are placed some six or eight bricks for 
weight. 

Change these papers two or three times in a week and by the 
end of that time the plants will be thoroughly dried. When 
dry, lay it upon a card of bristol-board and fasten with small 
strips of gummed paper or court-plaster. Each plant studied 
should be preserved thus for future reference. 


LESSON VI.—As with the bitter-cress it is well now to study 
other members of the “ three-sided” family. It is proper now 
to tell the children that this kind of plant belongs to the lily fam- 
ily. 

‘To this end, some other members of the family may be brought 
in for study. 

(a) Virginia Cucumber (Fig. 6), (Medeola Virginica). Its root 
resembling that of the trillium, the peculiar cucumber-like taste 
of the root, the erect, scaly stem, the two whorls of leaves furnish 
contrasts and likenesses to show that they are cousins but not 
brothers. 

(6) The bell-flower (Fig. 7) in its main features is like medeola 
on the one hand, and like trillium on the other. 

(c) Adder-tongue, dog-tooth violet (Erythronium American- 
um) (Fig. 8) is common everywhere. Its bulb is very different 
from the roots of the preceding plants, but its parallel-veined 
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leaves and three-parted flowers place it in the great lily family. 

(d) The tulip (Fig. 9) of the gardens can at least be examined. 
Its close resemblance to the adder-tongue shows that it also be- 
longs in this great tribe of plants. 

Other plants of this kind are: 

Solomon’s-seal, asparagus, onion, garlic, star-of-Bethlehem, 
lily-of-the-valley, crocus, hyacynth, grape-hyacynth, tuberose, 
tiger-lily, meadow-lily. Some of these are in bloom in early 
spring while others come later in the year. 

It is suggested that after the plant has been studiéd for its own 
sake (nature study), and after it has been used for language and 
number lessons, it be made a unit of design in some drawing 
lesson. 

The trillium yields gracefully to such treatment. Tiles, bord- 
ers, “all-over decorations,” and conventional designs may be 
made, and the blackboards, when so decorated, add much to the 
appearance of the school-room. Such things do much toward 
cultivating a love of art in the children. 

The better to fix the general characteristics of these two great 
divisions of plant forms (exogens and endogens), upon the child 
mind, a comparison of the bitter-cress and trillium will afford ex- 
cellent drill. After reviewing both plants orally, a sort of tabu- 
lar scheme may be devised upon the board and the teacher may 
write what the children tell her to put down. The following is 
submitted as what might be obtained after a careful study of the 
two plants : 


BITTER-CRESS., TRILLIUM, 


Root, a round potato-like a pointed hori- 
tuber, zontal tap. 

Stem, erect, smooth, built of erect, smooth, 
layers, slender, spongy, stout. 

Leaf, alternate, net-veined, whorled net- 


veined. 
solitary,nodding. 
3, green, taper- 
ing. 
3, white (red). 


clustered (a raceme), 
4, green, small, 


Inflorescence, 
Calyx and sepals, 


Corolla and petals, 4, white, cross-shaped, 


Stamens, 6 ; 4 long, 2 short, 6, all equal. 
Pistils, I, 2 carpels, 3, each 1 carpel. 
Fruit, a long 2-chambered a 3-celled berry, 


pod (silique), (purple or red). 

The foregoing lessons are suggestive. In places where the 
trillium is not abundant, some other endogenous plant may be 
used in its stead. Thus the Solomon’s-seal will answer equally 
well in country places where the trillium does not abound, and 
lily-of-the-valley or some other cultivated liliaceous plant is easily 
obtained in cities. 

Do not make the chart do duty in lieu of the real plant when 
the latter can be had. The chart may be indispensable in giving 
a complete idea, but pictures, however good, cannot take the 
place of the real thing which they represent. 
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Colorado. 


By T. O. BAKER. 

(The many inquiries about Colorado prompts the writing of this article. 
It may serve as a guide to those who go to Denver, and wish to see some 
of the grand scenery of the Rocky mountains, and may furnish material 
for lessons in geography.) 

Summer is the time to enjoy Colorado; the delightfully cool 
mountains where there is frost almost every night in the year, 
and one feels comfortable sleeping under a heavy blanket. 


GATEWAY TO THE GARDEN OF THE GODS, 





The lightness of the atmosphere causes deep breathing, the 
best of blood purifiers. Malaria soon leaves the system, the 
sluggish brain brightens, and the whole being, mental, moral, 
and physical is renewed. 

The N. E, A. over, the question “‘ Where shail we go?” is to 
be answered. Railroads will hold out all sorts of induce- 


ments, and one is at a loss to decide. Permit me to map out one 
or two routes which will give a splendid opportunity of seeing all 
phases of Colorado scenery and life. 

For route one, which is by far the best in Colorado, buy what 
is called a “ circle trip ”’ ticket. 


It will cost, perhaps, $20. On 








ROCKY 





POINT. 











this ticket one can ride over one thousand miles and never be out 
of sight of the mountains, and three times during the trip will 
reach an altitude of very nearly two miles. 

From Denver to Pueblo one will have in view the snowy-range 
with Pike’s Peak standing out in bold relief. This is visible from 
Denver, but one passes almost at its base when Colorado Springs 
is reached. The beauty of this circle ticket is the privilege of 
stopping off wherever one desires, so as to make side excursions 
to places of interest. Going or coming the Garden of the Gods, 
Manitou, and Pike’s Peak should be visited. There is a cog- 
wheel railroad to the top of Pike’s Peak, which is over fourteen 
thousand feet high. By all means go up. The trip wil! never 
be regretted. The view is beyond description. The trip will af- 
ford material for several “ morning lessons” in the school-room 
next year. 

From Colorado.Springs to Pueblo and through the Grand 
Cajion of the Arkansas to Salida is the next run. Just before 
reaching the Grand Cajion the oil derricks seen in great numbers 
remind one of portions of the East. The Grand Cajion will be 
a thing unto itself. The solid rock rises two and three thousand 
feet on either side. It is like a great tunnel with the top removed 
so as to afford a view of the sky above. 

At Salida two routes are offered, z. ¢., vza., Marshall Pass, or 
Alamosa. My advice is to go vza. Alamosa and return va. 
Marshall Pass. 

From Salida to Durango is the next run, and every mile is full 
of interest. On the south stands Mount Blanca, the highest 
mountain in Colorado, while at its base spreads out the beautiful 
San Luis valley with its beautiful farms, growing fine oats, wheat, 
potatoes, etc., without a drop of rain. Great irrigating ditches 
supply the water, and no finer crops are grown in the world. 

About forty miles from Alamosa one notices that the valley is 
growing larger, that is, one is able to see more of it. The labored 
puffing of the engine, or, if a heavy load, two engines, tells that 
the ascent of the mountain has begun. Now comes the new ex- 
perience. The train “ wriggles in and wriggles out,” and leaves 
one in great doubt whether the track seen on the right or left is 
the one just come over or the one just to be passed over. There 
is a house that is passed three times and at no time is one more 
than a stone’s throw from it ; but each time it is passed one has 
gained in altitude. Two mile-stones, near the top, are but fifty 
yards apart. Why some of the mile-stones in Colorado are 
placed but fifty yards apart is a good question to ask the pupils 
next year. 

Before reaching the top of this, the Conejos range, the Toltec 
gorge, and Phamton curve are passed. I have never beheld any 
scenery to compare with this on the Conejos, unless it is the 
“ Toll” road from Ironton to Ouray. 

At Cumbres the top is reached, the engine is given a breathing 
spell, and without steam, save to start, the descent is begun, and 
Chama, New Mexico, is reached. 

From Chama to Durango, two Indian reservations are passed 
through, the Apaches in New Mexico, and the Utes in Colorado. 

This route, as you notice, gives you a ride through the north- 
ern part of New Mexico. The wigwams of the Indians, and 
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adobe houses of the Mexicans will be novel compared to the 
mansions of the East. The wards of Uncle Sam, the Indians, 
may be seen at many of the stations and on their reservations as 
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wild as they were, so far as civilization is concerned, one hundred The first route is ‘he route for scenery, and the only one af- 
years ago, I bought a bow and quiver of arrows from an  fording an opportunity to see the Indian as well as the home of 
Apache on one of my trips through the reserva- 

tion. 

Durango, the Smelter City, is of interest. A 
fine chance is afforded to visit cne of the smelters 
here at night, and permission to do so can be ob- 
tained. The entire plant is lighted by electricity. 
The work goes on night and day just the same. 
It is a beautiful sight to watch them dump the 
slag-pots at night. The liquid rock reminds one 
of the supposed state of the interior of the earth. 

There are two routes from Durango, one by 
Mancos, where a trip can be made to the home of 
the ancient cliff dwellers; or through Silverton 
and Ironton and over the famous Toll road. 
There is nothing in America to excel the ride in a 
Colorado stage over the road. Going this way 
the trip is made down grade and of course is far 
more exciting. Get a seat on top and if possible 
beside the driver. Take firm hold, and do not be 
nervous, Your hair may rise occasionally as a 
turn is made alarmingly near a precipice, but it 
will be all right after you reach Ouray. You will 
be doubly thankful when the trip is ended. First 
that you are alive and second that you made the 
trip. It is said that no one makes this trip with- 
out desiring to repeat it. 

The route from Ouray to Montrose is of no 
special interest. From Montrose to Salida two 
points of interest are to be noted. The first is 
the Black cafion, a rival of the Grand cajion, and 
by some considered grander on account of the 
beautiful coloring of its rocks; the other is the 
world renowned Marshall Pass, which reminds 
one of the trip over the Conejos. From Salida 
the route is the same as you came. Another pretty 
trip is to go from Salida vza. Leadville, the city of 
the clouds, to Glenwood Springs. These springs 
are thermal and there is a swimming pool over 
hve hundred feet long and two hundred feet wide. 
The flow of water is so great that the water can 
be changed twice per day. Being a strong salt 
Water, one can enjoy “ocean bathing” in the 
heart of the Rockies. 

Those who desire to goto Salt Lake can ar- 
fange to go from Montrose or Salida, as they 
choose, and in this way see tne Grand Cafion as 
well as some of the scenery described above. A 
very pretty short and inexpensive trip from Den- 
ver is to Silverplume. The scenery is grand, and 
the famous “ Loop” is passed over. The railroad 
curves round and passes over itself, and in this 
Way reaches the desired elevation. The trip can : 
be made in a few hours. CLIFF DWELLERS. 
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the Mexican, The distance traveled over gives one, too, a far 
better idea of the mountains and general features of Colorado. 
It will afford material for a whole year’s morning talks. Take 
a note-book for jotting down the hundreds of interesting sights 
and experiences. They will follow each other so rapidly that the 
memory cannot be depended upon. 


bh 
Colorado Scenery. 


By STANLEY WOOD. 


Colorado is the land of color, the land of form, the land of start- 
ling variety. Monotony is an unknown quantity, beauty is pres- 
ent everywhere, while grandeur greets the reverent eyes of all who 
traverse the fastnesses of her Rocky mountains, those everlasting 
hills that tower, snow-crowned, as if to pierce the bright and stain- 
less blue of the sun-illumined sky. 

Every variety of scenery can be found in Colorado from the 
vastness of the level plain, extending to the far horizon’s rim, to the 
vastness of the mountains, climbing in splintered pinnacles to the 
very zenith. Cafions whose abysmal depths awe the soul of the 
beholder, valleys whose Arcadian loveliness delights the heart, 
rivers whose rushing waters thrill with their tumultuous sweep, 
mountains whose serried ranks terrify with their stupendous mag- 
nificence, forests whose frost-touched foliage glows with tints of 
fire or glooms with the dark beauty of balsamic pines, brooks 
crystal in their clearness, singing sylvan songs over galden gravel, 
waterfalls like festoons of filmy lace ornamented with a fretwork 
of diamond water drops, flowers that ‘“‘ paint the meadows with 
delight,” or bloom amidst eternal snows—all these are found in 
this land and form a symphony whose haunting beauty once hav- 
ing been experienced, can never be forgotten, —~ 

As an illustration of the vastness of the mountain system that 
sweeps across the heart of Colorado, attention is called to the fact 
that there are seventy-two peaks in the state reaching an altitude 
greater than 13,500 feet above the level of the sea and yet un- 
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named! What a plentitude of scenic wealth must there be where 
such giant mountains as these are ranked with the common herd 
of nameless foothills. 

It is too much the custom for Americans to visit Europe in 
search of the grand and beautiful in nature, ignoring the fact that 
our Own country contains scenery unexcelled in these respects by 
that of any other part ofthe world. Asa compensation, however, 
the Rocky mountains have become the goal of a large European 
travel and this class of tourists is becoming larger each year as 
the attractions of Colorado’s scenery are becoming more widely 
known. 


FACILITIES OF TRAVEL. 


There is one factor which has led to a greater knowledge of the 
sublimity of the scenery in the great mid-continental region and 
that is the ease with which it can be reached. Great trunk lines 
of railroad penetrate the West from tne large centers in the East 
and lines of road in Colorado radiate through wild and pictur- 
esque passes and cajions into the very heart of the mountains. It 
is a remarkable fact that some of the most magnificent scenes of 
this land of wonders can be viewed from the car windows as the 
tourist travels through the Rockies. The days of difficult journey- 
ing are over and the most delicate woman or the man unused to 
“ roughing it” can now visit scenes of rugged grandeur, without 
any more effort or fatigue than is entailed by a journey over level 
plains amid the pastoral beauties of a less romantic country. 


TYPES OF COLORADO SCENERY. 


Reference has already been made to the seventy-two peaks 
Colorado, each one over 13,500 feet in height and none of them 
possessing aname. This does not imply that there are no famous 
and well-known mountains, Pike’s Peak needs but to be met 
tioned to command instant recognition, made easy of ascent by @ 
cog railroad more remarkable than that of the Rigi Kulm. It 
affords views of wider sweep and greater variety than those of the 
famed peaks of Switzerland. History has made it famous, a? 
this landmark which was the goal of the adventurous prospectors 
of ’59, is to-day the object of universal admiration. Around the 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 566,) 


peak cluster scenes of inspiring loveliness, The springs of Man- 
itou are the center of a region of sylvan beauty, while the Garden 
of the Gods, renowned ‘in song and story, is unsurpassed in splen- 
dor and unique magnificence. Cheyenne mountain, made known 
tothe world by the poetic pen of ‘‘H. H.” and rendered sacred 
as her last resting place, contains cafions of transcendent charm 
but the great canon of the Rockies, the glory of which once be- 
held can never be forgotton, isthe Royal Gorge. This stupendous 
chasm, in the riven heart of the Front Range, through which the 
rushing waters of the Arkansas river pour impetuously out upon 
the plains, defies description and yet demands it. Through 
frowning walls of granite, towering to a perpendicular altitude of 
nearly three thousand feet, the foaming waters race, broken into 
swirling rapids and dashed into lace-like spray by the giant boul- 
ders that impede their impetuous onset. This is but one, though 
perhaps the greatest of the many caiions of Colorado. The canon 
ot the Rio LasAnimas,the beautiful Platte and Clear Creek cafions, 
the weird Toltec Gorge, the mine pierced walls of Eagle River 
Cafion, the wonderful Black Cajion, the glorious cajion of the 
Grand river. Each possesses attractions peculiar to itself and dif- 
fering from all others as one star differs from another in glory. 
The mountain passes present another and entirely different 
scenic attraction. The dark and tortuous cafions penetrate the 
heart of the mountains, while the passes take’one up sharp inclines 
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almost to their towering summits. From the top of one of these 
passes the view is wide-horizoned, embracing an expanse of hills, 
valleys, and mountains that enchants and at the same time be- 
wilders the vision. As has been said, variety is one of the strik- 
ing characteristics of Colorado scenery. Caiions, peaks, and 
passes awe with their grandeur, but lakes, whose crystal mirrors 
reflect the cerulean hues of peaceful overarching skies, abound, 
hundreds of them unhonored and unsung, but others known to 
the lovers of the beautiful are enshrined in the annals of litera- 
ture. Twin Lakes have a fame extending beyond the confines of 
their mountain environment, while Palmer lake is known to 
thousands who have beheld its quiet beauty and marveled at its 
wonderful situation on the crest of the Divide, sending its waters 
southward to the Arkansas and northward to the Platte. 

Every mood of man finds here an answering mood in Nature. 
The valleys smile with gentle contentment, the brooks laugh with 
jocund glee, the rivers rage with savage fury in their wild race 
through their rocky channels, the cafions frown with somber 
gloom, the mountains gaze with majesty on the placid plains. 
Awe, terror, joy, sorrow, anger, peace, hope, fear, all find a voice 
and a mode of expression among the hills and mountains, the 
plains and valleys of Colorado. With such scenic attractions no 
wonder the tide of tourist travel sets strongly toward the West. 
Easy of access, with no wide ocean to cross, no extortionate rates 
for railroad fare or hotel accommodations, with scenery un- 
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IF YOU ARE 


TEACHERS, conetc'fne Summer School at Portland, Me. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


From the South or West, New York City or in fact 
** Almost anywhere,’’ be sure and travel between 


‘‘WAY DOWN EAST,’’ 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


or the WHITE MOUNTAINS 


By te NORWICH LIN E, Operated by New York and New England Railroad. 


Leaving Pier 40, North River, 5.30 p.m., any week-day, either by the new flyer ‘* City of Lowell,” the * Greyhound cf Long Island Sound,” or the popular 
and reliable * City ot Worcester,” the traveler enjoys a delizhtful evening's sail on the Sound, with opportunity fora sumptuous dinner (a la carte or table 
d*hote followed by orchestral concert by one of the finest orchestras carried by this line. After a good night’s sleep, the Norwich 1 ine being the 
Inside Route, connection is made at New London with Vestibuled Steamboat Express Train due Boston 9.00 a.m., and connecting for points North and East. 


TICKET OFFICES :\In NEW YORK, 353 Broadway. 
: Pier 40, North River. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen. Traffic Manager. 


In BOSTON, 322 Washington Street. 
Station, foot of Summer street. 


W. R. BABCOCK, General Fassenger Agent. 
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"TEACH ERS: 


K If you are 
GOING TO DENVER 


TAKE THIS LINE. 


CHANGE OF CARS BETWEEN BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY AND OTHER 
CITIES ALONG THE LINE OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND BOSTON 
AND ALBANY AND LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAIL- 


wx 


ONLY ONE 


WAYS AND DENVER. 


Only Double-Track Line between the East and Chicago. 


BY THE WAY OF BUFFALO, PICTURESQUE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE, CLEVELAND, anp TOLEDO. 


Eleyant Sleeping Cars. 
Punctual Service. 


NIAGARA FALLS 4wp 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Sumptuous Dining Cars. 
Courteous Attention. 
MAY BE VISITED WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE ON THE 


Fine Day Coaches. 


RETURN FROM THE N. E. A. MEETING. 


LOW RATES. 
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equaled for variety, beauty, and grandeur, surely the Rocky 
mountains outrival the Alps, and Colorado stands superior to 
Switzerland. 


Rates to Denver, 


These rates are from New York to Denver and return; from 
other points further west the rates will be less; in all cases one 
fare for the round trip, plus $2.00; this is included in rate given. 
The Baltimore & Ohio R. R., $47.75, tickets ready July 3, 4, and 
5, valid on date of sale and good west of Chicago or St. Louis 
on trains reaching Missouri river on or before July 7; good re- 
turning July 12, 13, 14, 15. Good to return up to Sept. I, un- 
der certain regulations, Tickets good by way of St. Louis or 
Chicago. The rate of single ticket to Chicago is $17. No round 
trip rate to Chicago. 

The Union Pacific tickets from Chicago to Denver and return 
will be $31.50; St. Louis to Denver and return $26.50, 

From Omaha $17. From Utah $22.00, From Montana $35. 
From Portland $57. From San Francisco $60. 

The Missouri Pacific charge $32.65 from Chicago and $27.65 
from St. Louis. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. sell tickets from Chi- 
cago for $31.50; from St. Louis for $26.50. Kansas City $19.00, 

In all cases the return ticket can be used when duly stamped 
by joint agent in Denver for return July 12, 13, and 14. If the 
party desires to remain until Sept. 1, this return ticket will be put 
in hands of joint agent. 

The Chicago and North-Western rates from Chicago to Den- 
ver, round trip rates, $31.50—this includes Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, and Pueblo, also. Same rules as to deposit of ticket 
for extension to Sept. 1. The N, E. A. will meet at Denver 
July 9-16. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad round trip rates from New York 
to Denver and return are $45.75, plus $2.00 for membership fee. 
This rate applies from New York to Chicago and return via this 
line, and from Chicago to Denver and return, over any route. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad (Burlington route) 
rates from St. Louis are $24.50 plus $2.00, and from Chicago 
$29.50, plus $2.00. From New York the rates will be one fare 
plus $2.00. This means from $45.75 to $48.75, plus $2.00 viathe 
different lines. 

The Chicago .& North-Western R. R. rate from Chicago will 
be $31.50. From St. Louis $26. 50. 

The Chicago & Alton R. R.rates Chicago and St. Louis to 
Denver, Col, for N. E. A. will be $31.50 and $26.50 respectively, 
which includes the $2.00 association fee for membership, subject, 
of course, to any changes that may be made. 

A train will leave Washington July 4, 11:30 A.M., arrive in Chi- 
cago 11 A.M, next day; leave Chicago 12:30 P.M., July 5, on Chi- 
cago & N. W.& U.P. R. R., arrive in Denver 5:30 P.M., July 6. 

Meals in dining cars, 50 cents; fare from Washmgton to Denver 
and back, $45.50, plus $2.00, 

These trips will be given from Denver : 

To San Luis valley and back $20. 


To Salida 20. 
To Marshall Pass “ 13. 
To Salt Lake ” 20, 
To Yellowstone Park “ 50. 
To San Francisco ” 70. 


¥ 
Bathing in Great Salt Lake. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG, 


Great Salt Lake is the remnant of a great inland sea which is 
known as Lake Bouneville. The old shore lines and beaches of 
this ancient lake can be seen plainly, and traced for hundreds of 
miles along the sides of the mountains from 500 to 1,000 feet 
above the present level of the lake. 

The waters of Great Salt Lake are intensely salt, and bitter 
with alkali. Out of one hundred pounds of the water there are 
twenty pounds of solid matter, yet notwithstanding this large 
percentage the water is clear and sparkling. Splash a hand full 
in the air and the drops become so many brilliant diamonds which 
it is needless to say are of the “ first water.” 

A drop of the water in the eye stings and burns like lye, but 
strange tO say it seemingly does not harm the eyes at all, but, on 
the contrary, imparts to them a brightness not unlike its own 
brilliancy. 

Mirage is very common on this lake, especially in the morning. 
The islands and distant shores seem to be detached from the 
earth and water and suspended in mid-air. The image is double 
as shown in illustration. The lower half being the reflection. 
The reflection is as distinct as the real, and there is no dividing 
line between the two. 
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These mirage effects are of great variety, caused by clouds over 
and around them. There is also a witchery in their color that 
adds a beauty that is weird and fantastic in the extreme. 





MIRAGE EFFECT, GREAT SALT LAKE. 


But the chief glory of Great Salt Lake is in the bathing. How- 
ever warm and tired one may be by the day’s fatigue a bath in 
this sparkling brine imparts life and vigor like the fabled foun- 
tain of old. Every one can swim in this water for the very good 
reason he cannot sink. The density of the water caused by the large 
percentage of solid matter imparts a buoyancy that bears up the 
human form as easily as fresh water does a cork. It is difficult 
to swim the same as in fresh water on account of the feet kicking 





FLOATING IN GREAT SALT LAKE, 


out of the water and the tendency of the head to go under. The 
most common way of swimming in this water is to recline on the 
back, as shown in the illustration, and paddle about with the 
hands. Sometimes one may see a person reclining at ease read- 
ing the evening paper, or a couple of ladies floating together dis- 
cussing the summer style of hats. Again a family headed by the 
paterfamilias as engine will form a train as long as the family is 
large. The sensation of floating and paddling about in this 
water is novel in the extreme. It is an experience as rare as it is 
interesting, and a pleasure that will never be forgotten. 

There are two resorts at the lake to which trains run continu- 
ally during the bathing season. 





READING THE EVENING PAPER, 


Garfield beach is a white sandy beach at the foot of the Oquirsh 
mountains and is a favorite resort of those who which to com- 
bine bathing and mountain climbing, quiet nooks, and extended 
views. 

Soltair is said to be the largest bathing resort in the world. 
It is built on piling driven into the lake bottom, and is nearly 
one mile from shore. The water around it is from three to eight 
feet deep and has a white sandy bed. From the shore the place 
looks like a small Moorish city, 

Great Salt Lake is one of the places to be seen. Few realize 
how wonderfully, strangely beautiful this great inland sea is. Few 
places can equal its sunsets, fewer still the electrifying effect o! 
its wondrous coloring, its magic changes of sunshine, storm, and 
calm, its summer mirage, its shimmering water, and the strange 
and weird appearance of its surroundings, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Is it really of advantage to study the history of edu- 
cation? This question has been often asked within the 
past five years. It has been answered in the affirmative 
by the principals of normal schools and men of that 
class; it has been answered in the negative by princi- 
pals and superintendents who have to decide whether a 
teacher shall be employed or not. Will Superintendents 
Seaver, Maxwell, Jasper, Brooks, Lane, and Jones ask 
an applicant, Are you familiar with the history of edu- 
cation? Nevertheless, the coming teacher will be 
familiar with the history of education. 





It may seem a strange statement for an educational 
paper to make when it says that but few of those who 
have the oversight of several teachers are able to 
advance them to the condition of doing superior 
work. The superintendent complains that his teachers 
hate to come to the “ teachers’ meeting ;”’ the teachers 
on their part complain that the superintendent is un- 
able to do them any good. THE JoURNAL has come to 
the conclusion that the teachers are not set to work 
right; the dependence is upon a talk or lecture. The 
only way is to make a definite study of pedagogy. And 
then the teachers need not expect that after a year’s 
study of Frébel, for example, that they will be made 
successful in the school-room ; they have studied prin- 
ciples ; methods is another department. 





More than ten years ago there was a shaking up in 
Boston. With all his excellencies and qualifications Mr. 
Philbrick could advance the schools no farther. Mr. 
Samuel Eliot succeeded him ; he remarked upon taking 
office, “My only hope of effecting the reform that is 
needed lies in awakening the interest of the teachers 
to read and study upon subjects relating to education.” 
This was the one thing Mr. Philbrick neglected to do, 
A tremendous change has taken place in Boston, initi- 
ated by Supt. Eliot. All the teachers without exception 
have betaken themselves to the study of education ; they 
are willing to listen to discussions on this subject, to 
purchase books, and to consider the method as yet as 
only a partially solved problem. 





A subscriber in Iowa wrote last fall, ‘‘ When County 
Supt. goes out there will be rejoicing. He pub- 
lishes a paper and insists that we ought to take it be- 
Cause it will give us local news.” No, it was not “local 
news ” this teacher needed, and he knew it ; he wanted 
to get hold of a philosophy of education, and that his 
local paper could not supply; very few educational 
papers can. A young man who is paid $20 a month is 
naturally hoping to get $30 or $40 the next year, 
His claim to this larger sum depends on whether he has 
“got the hang of teaching,”—-to use a Western phrase. 
A man may teach for a dozen years and not gain this 
insight. There is a science in teaching ; the presenta- 
tion of this is what THE JOURNAL aims at. 








Our attention has been called to an error in second 
column of first page of last week’s Journat—where it 
says, “ Dr. Harris would have a boy begin formal gram- 
mar at ten years and work at it for 3, "—it should be 
2y years. The other year is spent in Latin. 
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O. H. Cooper, LL. D. 


Dr. Cooper, superintendent of the Galveston public schools, 
was born near Carthage, Panola county, Texas, November 22, 
1852. His father was a physician, a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania. His mother is the sister of General Thomas J. 
Rosser, of Virginia. 

There were no public schools at that time in Texas, so young 
Cooper, fortunately for him, received his early training from his 
father and from carefully selected private tutors. He developed 
early a decided liking for the languayes and so rapid was his ad- 
vancement that at the age of fifteen he had read all the Greek, 
Latin, German, and French required for entrance at Yale, which 
institution he entered, graduating in the class of '72. Returning 
to Texas he was elected president of Henderson college, then one 
of the most flourishing schools of East Texas, which position he 
filied with marked success for six years. 

He was a member of the original faculty of the Sam Houston 
normal institute, filling the chairs of Latin and psychology. 
While here he interested himself in school legislation. He was 
particularly active in the matter of establishing a state university, 
and was a member of the committee to memorialize the legisla- 
ture on this subject. When the legislature met he drafted the 
bill, which finaily passed and became a law, establishing the 
University of Texas. 

He resigned from the Sam Houston normal in 1881 to accept 
a position in Yale university. After remaining here three years 
he resigned to take a course of study in Germany. 

He attended the University of Berlin for two years, studying 
under such well known teachers as Paulsen, Dilthey, and 
others. 

Returning to his native land in 1885, he was immediately 
elected principal of the Houston normal and high school. 
Through his work in this institution he gained a state-wide repu- 
tation and in 1887 he was overwhelmingly elected state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. At the close of his term he was 
renominated by acclamation in the state Democratic convention 
and elected without opposition. In 1889 he was elected to 
the chair of Latin in the state university, but declined to accept 
it, holding that he could do more good for the cause of educa- 
tion working through the public schools. In 1891 he was 
offered a similar position in Tulane university, but declined it 
also. 

In 1890 he was induced to accept the superintendency of the 
Galveston public schools, which position he now holds. 

He was a member of the famous Committee of Fifteen and for 
several years has been a member of the National Council of Edu- 
cation. 

In 1892 he received the honorary degree of LL. D. from the 
University of Nashville for “ conspicuous service in the cause of 
public education.” 

Dr. Cooper is recognized by the teachers of the state as the 
foremost man in the profession. He is considered authority on 
all matters pertaining to the schools. Broad-minded, liberal, and 
progressive, he has probably done more than any other man in 
the last quarter of a century for the cause of public education in 
Texas, L. 





Dr. George F. James, who during the last year was professor 
of the history of education and ethics in the School of Pedagogy 
of the University of the City of New York, has resigned his posi- 
tion. Men of broad pedagogic scholarship, who have made a 
special study of the history of philosophy and education, and be- 
lieve themselves able to fill this important post, should apply 
to the chancellor, Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, of the university. 
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Is this true of the clerical profession? A great and noble pro- 
fession has been deeply injured by beneficial endowments, and 
it exhibits the “ greatest dearth of great men, although as a pro- 
fession it has received more beneficial endowments than any other 
profession in this country.” So President Eliot said in 1870. 


Is it best that high schools should contain more than 800 or 1000 
pupils? This question has been asked in Buffalo where a new high 
school is to be erected. It is decided that the building be con- 
structed for the accommodation of g00 pupils. There will be from 
twenty to twenty-four class-rooms, an assembly hall having a seat- 
ing capacity of 900, chemical, physical, and biological laboratories, 
library and reference room and drawing-room, The cost will be 
from $125,000 to $150,000, 

Supt. Emerson says: ‘*When a high school contains more 
than 800 or goo pupils it almost necessarily becomes unwieldy in 
size and mechanical in its methods. The larger it grows the more 
is the individual lost sight of in the machine, and the more is a 
kind of military organization necessary. It is almost impossible 
to realize the higher ideals of education under such conditions. 

Supt. Seaver says 800 to 1000; Supt. Maxwell says 500. 


Harper's Weekly of March 9, had this to say about the “ Fif- 
teen Report:” ‘ Dr. Harris had made an exhaustive and learned 
analysis of the educational value of each of the several school 
subjects, but neglected entirely to satisfy the desire of the men 
and women icentitied with the newer movement for a treatment of 
the practical details of the curriculum from the standpoint of what 
the Herbartians call the doctrine of apperception and interest. 
This deficiency was pointed out and criticized by half a dozen of 
the best known educational leaders in the country, and the defence 


. made against the attack was very inadequate. Because of the 


deficiency just noted the ‘Fifteen Report’ will not rival the 
‘Ten Report’ in general intent and influence. .. it is anything 
but final.” 


It was proposed to lower salaries in Bay City on account of 
hard times. The 7rzbune says: ‘“* The average monthly wages 
paid the teachers in Bay City is $70.96, while those paid in nine 
other representative Michigan cities averages $84.03 per month.” 


The New York State Normal College. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


The State normal schooi, now the State normal college, at Al- 
bany, N. Y., celebrated its fortieth anniversary in June last with 
appropriate and impressive exercises. This institution, founded in 
1844, is the oldest of its kind in the state, and perhaps, with one 
exception, the oldest in the United States. In this period of fifty 
years the high value of the professional training of teachers has not 
only been established beyond dispute, but its necessity and impor- 
tance as well. In these fifty years teaching in our public schools 
has passed from being an unclassified kind of labor into that of a 
professional character; this is the great result of the establish- 
ment of normal schools. 

Nearly 4,000 teachers have graduated from this institution, 
3,330 of whom are living, and about 1,000 of whom were present 
during a part or all of the reunion. 

The semi-centennial jubilee was formally opened on the even- 
ing of June 26, State Supt. James F. Crooker presiding. Presi- 
ident Milne of the State normal college gave the graduates a cor- 
dial welcome, and was followed by ex-State Supts. Neil Gilmour, 
Abram B. Weaver, A. S. Jraper, the mayor of the city of Albany, 
Hon. Owen E. Wilson, and Chancellor Anson J. Upson. Then 
followed exchanges of greetings among old classmates. 

The alumni met together on Wednesday morning and the usual 
scenes took place when old Alma Mater friends came together to 
renew their friendships after years had passed by. Many former 
officers of the school who had intended to be present were una- 
voidably absent. But nearly every state in the Union was repre- 
sented including California, Wisconsin, Kansas, Florida, and 
Maryland. In the absence of the president of the alumni associ- 
ation, Prof. W. F. Phelps, Dr. Mereness, ’69, called the meeting to 
order and Mr. Burlingame, ’68, presided. 

After prayer had been offered by the Rev. Frank Abrams, ’69, 
and the song of welcome had been sung, composed by Miss R. 
Phillips, ’51, an address was made by Dr. Milne and a commem- 
orative poem read by Mrs. Amelia Alden, 68. Among those 
who took part in the educational conferences of Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons were, the Rev. Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., 
LL.D.,’50, C. W. Manchester, ’75, A. P. Van Liew, ’81, Sherman 
Williams, ’71, William M. Griffin, A.M., ’73, the Rev. George F. 
Creen, M.A., ’76, Le Roy C. Cooley, A.M., Ph.D., 55, Charles A. 
Peck, A.M.,’52. At the close of the Thursday afternoon meet- 
ing the parting hymn was sung, composed by Miss Mary C. Ben- 
nett, 55. A reception was given to the graduates by President 
and Mrs. Milne. 

The first part of Thursday morning was given to a business 
meeting after which followed historical and memorial addresses. 
The song of reunion sung on this occasion was composed by Mrs. 
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J. Bonsteel, 66. A large number of graduates took part in these 
exercises which were particularly interesting. 

The evening of Thursday was given to the banquet which, on 
account of the large numbers ie attendance, was held in the two 
largest hotels of Albany, the Delevan and Kenmore. Dr. Mereness 
and Judge A. P. Smith, 53, acted as toast-masters. This reunion 
is a milestone to mark the effort of the state which continued for 
fifty years to raise teaching to a higher level. A full report is now 
in preparation and will form a part of the “ Fifty Year Historical 
Catalogue.” 


*“* Modern Educational Tendencies.” 


The Superior, Wis., Telegram gives the opinion of Judge D, 
E. Roberts on the schools, and the two columns are interesting 
reading. He had heard complaints and investigated; he hits 
hard now and then: 

“ At a recent lecture on ‘ Modern Educational Tendencies’ de- 
livered in this city by Professor Rankin, I learned that the old- 
fashioned perception, 7. ¢., ‘the power of the mind to grasp or 
comprehend an object outside of itself, has been twisted into 
‘ visual imagination,’ and it seems that such phrases as ‘ auditory 
imagination,’ ‘tactile imagination,’ etc., are now current in the 
‘educational world,’ particularly in the magazines. There are 
but few new things under the sun in education ; and such contor- 
tions of the King’s English do not strengthen our confidence in 
medern educational tendencies. Calling old things by new and 
strange names is not progress. 

“It seems to me the teachers are practically compelled to ad- 
here pretty closely to the ‘word method’ in rather an extreme 
form in our schools. The theory is that the children absorb the 
alphabet in time and learn its use. I do not know how it is in 
other cases; but I know two parents at least who became very 
sick of their children looking up helplessly in their faces when 
they came to a new word in trying to read and saying: ‘I have 
not had that word,’ and waiting to be told. That mental atti- 
tude seems to be a result of an exclusive adherence to the ‘ word 
method.’ 

“It seems oral spelling is practically negiected or tabooed, in 
our schools. With a view of ascertaining the result, and other 
things, ! examined a lot of papers written by the ‘B’ class in 
the third grade, on George Washington. In this respect our 
schools are doing well. The spelling was correctly done in 
most of the papers. The sentences were well constructed, and, 
so far as I was able to judge, the penmanship was good for chil- 
dren of that age. 

“‘ Language is a thing of the ear fully as much as the eye. It is 
through the ear the child first learns language; and he doesn’t 
know the meaning of the words first, either. When a child asks 
what a watermelon is, and is told, he goes off and repeats the 
word ‘ watermelon,’ ‘ watermelon,’ a halt dozen times to him- 
self. The fact that a child learns language in that way is of just 
as much importance to educators as any of Frobel’s theories. 
Spelling is a matter of memory anyhow, and unless there isa 
great deal of repitition the child will not learn it. Drill is most 
rapidly and best secured by oral spelling. 

‘1 suppose there must be a craze now all over the country for 
written spelling to the exclusion of the other way, and if a lay- 
man’s voice is raised against it he will not be heard any more 
than the voice of economy was heard here in the days of the la- 
mented boom. 

«I would respectfully suggest that some reform in the teaching 
of phonics and a little relaxation of the ‘word method’ in 
teaching reading will be bene‘icial to our public schools, and 
tend to quiet well grounded complaints that some children are 
not learning to read. ; 

“ There is nodrawing in the schools of this city. I am not in- 
formed except in a vague way why it is excluded. It seems to 
me a special teacher is not necessary, and drawing ought to be 
placed in our schools. At one time there was some street talk 
about making artists or trying to do so. That is not the idea. 
There is nothing that so delights many children as free drawing. 
There is nothing so conducive to correct mental and manual 
habits, nothing else teaches them so efficiently to use their eyes 
and to see things as they are. To illustrate: Ask a group of ten 
untrained children to look at a tree and its branches, and then to 
draw them on paper, and you will find at least eight of them will 
represent the limbs sticking in like pegs. Real branches do not 
grow in that way. The purpose of drawing in schools is not 
to make artists, but to teach the children to use their eyes and 
hands. And because most of them like to do it they will work 
at it for hours as atime alone, and thus acquire the habit of 
doing things alone, or at least of trying which is a very impor 
tant thing. After seeing the primary teachers at work, and ob- 
serving the way they place work on the blackboards, which to 
me was almost magical in its nicety, I have no doubt whatever 
of their ability to teach elementary drawing, at least to the ex- 
tent of giving the children a good start in it. It is taught, 1 be- 
lieve, in all the best schools of the country. 
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“There are many things more I would like to allude to, but 
teachers, especially principals, are very touchy. 

“It seems to me the ‘ modern educational tendency’ that man- 
ifests itself in our schools, from what I saw that day and heard 
on the outside, is a tendency to stuff the children with thought 
rather than coercing them to rely upon themselves, to think, and 
do,.or strive to do for themselves. The absence of spelling 
books and drawing, excessive use of the blackboards, and a ter- 
ror of memorizing anything, is evidence of that ‘tendency.’ I 
am not prepared to say the tendency has reached a censurable 
point in our schools ; but I think it is not out of order to remind 
the management that by the arrangement of a merciful Provi- 
dence, the * thoughts’ we absorb in school ooze out of us in 
later years ; that by memorizing and repetition we learn and re- 
tain many things; that they are faculties and ‘methods’ of 
great moment in certain stages of a child’s development and 
cannot safely be ignored; and many children learn in that way 
who do not learn in more philosophical ways; and that the 
thought-stuffing the children get in school is of far less account 
than a disposition to rely upon themselves. Facts depart from 
us; faculties never.” 


The English Teachers’ Guild of teachers engaged with pupils 
above the ranks of elementary school classes, gathered in confer- 
ence at Birmingham, under the presidency of Dr. Fitch, who 
delivered a weighty address on the points needing attention in 
secondary schools. An abstract of this address will appear in 
THE JOURNAL next week. 


The Reading Gazette says: “At the meeting of the executive 
committee of the county teachers’ institute, Sept. 23-27 was fixed 
as the time for holding the next annual teachers’ institute in 
Reading. It was decided to engage Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh. 
The Berks county teachers’ reading union also held a meeting. 
Supt. Zechman presided. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS was 
adopted for the reading course. 

“A resolution was adopted that the committee ‘is convinced 
that the schools could be improved, the teachers made more effi- 
cient, and that there would be ultimately an increase in salaries, 
were the teachers to read and study more professional literature 
and put into practice the principles they learn. It is earnestly 
desired that all the teachers pursue a systematic course of study, 
and as the best thing for the purpose the committee selected 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS because the plan is so well 
adapted to home study or for study and discussion by two or 
more teachers.’ ” 

The Buffalo Courter says: “ Twenty-nine out of the fifty-two 
principals of our public schools have formally put themselves on 
record as favoring an appointive method of selecting the superin- 
tendent of education, the merit system, and the conferring of full 
power upon the superintendent in the matter of appointments, 
the arrangement of the course of studies, the selection of text- 
books, and the general management of the schools. 

“ First—That it is of the greatest importance that the schools 
of Buffalo should not be subjected to the danger of having any- 
one but a well-equipped educator as superintendent of education, 
and that on this account our superintendent of schools should be 
appointed and not elected. 

“Second—That in order to have good schools it is absolutely 
essential that the very best teachers be secured, and that in our 
opinion an appointive superintendent will be able to make better 
selections than an elective superintendent. 

“ Third—That in order to secure the very best work from the 
teachers in the schools of this city it is essential that the merit 
system should be firmly established, and that all teachers should 
understand that retention in their positions or promotions in the 
work shall not depend upon political influence, but upon their 
ability and success as teachers ; that such a state of affairs is not 
fully possible under the present system of selecting a superin- 
tendent, but that in our opinion it would be possible, if the su- 
perintendent of our schools could be made an appointive officer. 

“Fourth—That the superintendent of education shall have full 
power in regard to the appointment of teachers, the arrangment 
of the course of study, the selection of text-books, and the general 
management of schools.” 


_ Mr.Ginn, the publisher, says, concerning the profits in publish- 
ing books : 


“The margin of profit seems to be very great; but when a dollar book 
has to be sold to the trade for seventy-five cents, and when it costs twenty- 
five or thirty cents for paper, printing, and binding, and twenty-five more, 
on an average, for clerk hire, agents, gift books, advertising, postage, rent, 
and interest on plites, stuck, capital, etc., there is left about twenty-five 
cents to be divided between author and publisher a pretty close margin to 
Offset all the risks of this business. The author gets nearly one-half of the 
net profit, as far as our experience goes—a pretty generous division, as he 
takes no financial risk, and his books are very largely made up from the 
results of the school-room work for which he has already been paid. It is 
commonly supposed that the quality of the book decides the number of 
copies sold; but if the forces could be accurately calculated, it would be 
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found that not more than one-third of the sales are due to the author, the 
other two-thirds to the brains of the agent and the publisher, and to the 
capital invested.” 





The dispute between Norway and Sweden concerning the ad- 
ministration of foreign affairs may fail and lead to war. The 
Act of Union which placed them under the same sovereign in 
1814, gave Sweden exclusive control over foreign affairs, For 
all other purposes each kingdom is self-governing, having a dis- 
tinct legislature and a separate ministry. The great expansion 
of Norwegian commerce has aroused dissatisfaction, and most 
parties in Norway think their country ought to have some share 
in regulating relations with foreign powers. While this is con- 
ceded also by many in Sweden, there is a wide difference of 
opinion regarding the extent of Norway’s rights and the condi- 
tions for exercising them. The demand of the Norwegians is 
for the despatch of Norwegian consuls to all foreign ports ; 
they would like the appointment of a Norwegian minister for 
foreign affairs responsible only to the storthing at Christiania. 
The Swedes are willing that Norway should have a share in the 
management of foreign relations proportionate to her population, 
if she will contribute proportionately to the means of national 
defence. These views were declared two years ago by the 
Swedish council of state, giving the terms on which it was will- 
ing to accede to the wishes of the Norwegians. It proposed like 
Austria-Hungary, to have a common minister for foreign affairs, 
and a joint representative body, composed of delegations from the 
two legislatures, the size of the delegations to be proportionate 
to the population of their respective countries, and that Norway 
should assist in the common defence of the two nations propor- 
tionate to her population. But Norway did not like these condi- 
tions, for the reason that, while Sweden has a well-organized 
military and naval force, Norway has no warships nor army. To 
have these would cost a great deal of money. 

At the recent election for the Norwegian storthing the Radi- 
cals determined to demand separate Norwegian consuls at all 
ports. The Conservatives would not give these, and the king, who 
had come to Christiania to open the storthing, returned to Stock- 
holm without nominating any Norwegian ministry. After the 
king’s arrival in Stockholm he summoned representatives of the 
Swedish chambers to a secret session, and the Swedish govern- 
ment made all the arrangements for movement of troops across 
the border. It would be impossible for Norway, single handed, 
to resist the force that Sweden might array against her. Rus- 
sian intervention is advocated in Russia, so an open port on the 
Atlantic may be had. They want a part of the Varanger fjord, 
which contains harbors open through the winter. A railway has 
already been completed to the eastern or Russian section of this 
fjord, and the establishment in this quarter of a great naval ar- 
senal is ardently wished for by the subjects of the czar. 





Utah. 


It is learned that President W. J. Kerr, of the Brigham Young 
college, Logan, and the present territorial commissioner of schools, 
T. B. Lewis, of Ogden, will be candidates for the office of super- 
intendent of public instruction in the new state. 

Dr. J. F. Millspaugh, superintendent of the schools of Salt Lake, 
will deliver a course of lectures before the summer school at Salt 
Lake, upon “ School Methods and Administration.” 

Examinations for candidates to teach in the schools of Salt 
Lake will be held June 18 and 19. It is expected that the con- 
ditions will be even more rigid than last year, when there was a 
very small proportion who passed the examination, by reason of 
the difficult test made, and the closeness in marking papers. 

Another reduction has been made in the schedule of salaries of 
the teachers of Salt Lake, the change to take effect next year. 


Ill-Tempered Babies 


are not desirable in any home. lasufficient nourishment produces ilt tem- 
per. Guard against fretful children by feeding nutritious and digestible 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most success- 
ful of all infant foods. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence THE 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagogically, this is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a mght hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. 


Our TIMEs contains the news of the month arranged for use in school, 
30 cents a year. 
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A New University School of Pedagogy. 


A circular received just as THE JOURNAL goes to press an- 
nounces that the University of Buffalo has incorporated a school 
of pedagogy with its other departments of law, medicine, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy. The school is designed for advanced 
students of teaching; particularly, though not altogether, for 
principals, superintendents, and training teachers, and hence will 
be devoted exclusively to professional work. It will have a 
faculty of its own, four of whom have already been appointed, 2. ¢., 
Dr. F. M. McMurry, Mr. Herbart G. Lord, Dr. Ida C. Bender, 
Mme. Natalie Mankell. In addition to the regular work, short 
courses of lectures will be delivered by Pres. Charles DeGarmo, of 
Swarthmore college, Supt. Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo schools, 
Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of education ; and 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, dean of school of philosophy in 
Columbia university. . 

The theories advanced in regard to education will be applied, 
tested and further developed in a well organized and fully 
equipped graded school, which is entirely under the controi of 
the faculty of pedagogy, and in which students will be allowed 
ample opportunity for practice. 

The school is in no sense a money-making institution, it being 
sustained by the munificence of public-spirited citizens of Buffalo, 
under the conviction that institutions of the highest order for the 
training of teachers are seriously needed. 

The course of study wil! cover a period of two years. The 
first term will open on Wednesday, September 25, 1895. 

The detailed plan of work will be ready for publication within 
a short time. Any information in regard to the school may be 
obtained by addressing Herbert G. Lord, 55 Cottage street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





lowa. 


The meeting of the Northwestern Association at Sioux City, 
Ia., was something to be proud of. At last the teachers begin 
to speak out. What is the use, brethren, of denying it? We are 
still in a medieval condition, about half awake. 

A. H. Davidson, of Rock Rapids, lowa, pointed out the very 
means of improving the schools. Will the state act? 

Within the county some scheme of training that will reach 
every common school teacher should be developed and enacted 
into statute. The plan that has real merit is the establishment 
of a county normal school in every county; a school where 
graduates of the township high school could receive thorough in- 
struction in the sciences, and a thorough course in English and 
drawing, with enough of elementary mechanics to enable them 
to construct simple apparatus for illustrations of school-room 
work, besides a thorough course in methods and management. 
These schools would not require extensive or expensive build- 
ings, but the faculty should be of high order. 

President Surley (state normal school, Iowa), spoke to the 
point when he said: 

“ The great problem of all educational problems is the teacher 
problem. On the teacher depends the educational results, and 
all educational reform. Nothing of permanent good can come 
until a competent, well-qualified teacher is in every school-room. 
A man settles his career in life, or what he wil! be, when he de- 
cides who shall be his teachers. A few months under a well 
qualified teacher is worth more in development and in outcome, 
than years of lesson learning under the incompetent teacher. In 
Iowa in 1894, 27,752 licenses were issued certifying that the per- 
sons holding them were qualified to take charge of the important 
work of teaching children. At the same time there were only 
16,976 school-rooms in existence, making more than one and 
one-half teachers to every school. Of this teaching force one- 
eighth had not any experience, one-sixth taught in graded 
schools, and five-sixths were at work in the country; one-third 
of these had no experience worth considering, one-third were 
classified as second class, and one-third as first class. It is cer- 
tain that one-half of the Iowa teaching force is needing more of 
school management and methods than the annual institute can 
ever expect to do for them. It is certainly a moderate view to 
state that one-third of all the schools are in the hands of those 
not qualified, and the children are being robbed of their time and 
rights. There must be some remedy. The hope of the coun- 
try’s salvation and its greatness is in the common people and the 
work of the common schools. 

“Industrial progress is a great thing; financial progress is a 
great thing, but educational progress is still greater.” 

Now is it not wonderful after this plain statement that the 
states will go and issue “licenses,” as though it was all right 
“ Licenses,” to do what? Waste the time of the pupil; yes, and 
his opportunity. Yet the various associations will meet and do 
nothing. We say the long-term graded institute giving profes- 
sional instruction must be founded. 

Supt. McCord, of Polk county, lowa, at the meeting of the 
Northwestern association advocated professional work in the 
institutes. He maintained the idea that nature study as promul- 
gated by the Committee of Ten should not be undertaken by the 
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teacher until he had been trained in elementary science work, 
He was opposed to the idea of a rigid gradation system where 
pupils were yoked together in their several studies like slaves in 
the old war ships. ‘Teachers were not interesting the patrons in 
the right kind of reading in the schools. The people praised 
“ Ships that Pass in the Night,” “ Heavenly Twins,” and “Trilby.” 
respectively, and seemed to care but little about the doctrines 
taught. 
Berlin. 

The late severe winter brought home to school managers the 
question : How is it possible to provide the poorer school children 
with a mid-day meal without injuring the parents’ sense of self. 
dependence, or perverting the purposes of our schools? The ex. 
periment began October, 1893, under the inspectorship of Dr 
Zwick. The municipal board combined with the society for the 
Care of Children out of School Hours in fitting up a room with five 
small kitchen ranges (such as the people themselves use), five 
small tables, and five sets of open shelves stocked with the sim- 
plest utensils. Here lessons are given four times a week to classes 
of twenty girls of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years of age, the 
scholars taking two hours’ less needlework in the week. The 
lesson lasts from three to four hours, including a pause for relax- 
ation, and the time involved in the setting of tables and washing 
up. The system has worked excellently. The girls are arranged 
around tables in groups of four, and are marshaled by the teach- 
er with admirable dexterity. All that goes on in the pot is worked 
out in sample in glass vessels on the teacher's raised table, and 
the children are given every opportunity of proving for themselves 
the worth of a recipe. Household chemistry, physics, and econ- 
omy are united. Bad materials and good are alike handled, and 
it 1s not considered waste of time to send the more advanced 
scholars round the corner to market for the rest. Thus they be- 
come acquainted with the resources of their own neighborhood, 
and gain familiarity with weights and prices. Sometimes the 
teacher will herself bring a basket of produce for the lesson, and 
convert her table for the time being into a market stall, at which 
the children come to buy, every child keeping her own account- 
book and recipe-book. Two children together cook for one typ- 
ical family of father, mother, and one child, or, roughly speaking, 
for five children. When the lesson is over, the tables are laid with 
white oilcloth, spoons, and enamel bowls, and the food is served 
to the poorer children of the school at one penny per portion, boys 
and girls feeding on alternate days. The parents are glad to have 
the children provided for. When it appears that the penny is not 
forthcoming, the matter is looked into and settled on its own 
merits, some charitable person generally supplying the fee, which 
is in all cases paid, so that the children stand on the same footing 
of equality with regard to each other. In the official report, the 
cost of food material is averaged at three marks a day for forty 
to fifty children. House room, coal, water, gas, heating are sup- 
plied by the municipal school board, with a special grant of $125 
per annum ; the education department gives $100 towards the 
teacher's salary, and the rest of the responsibility is borne by the 
society above mentioned for the Care of Children out of School 
Hours. 
















New York City. 


Packard's Business college held its thirty-seventh commence- 
ment May 21st, at Carnegie hall and drew together a fine audi- 
ence. Packard’s Business college is one of the institutes of the 
city as much as the Metropolitan museum or Central park itsell, 
It is more than a school or place where young men and women are 
instructed in certain practical branches of knowledge. Mr. Pack- 
ard has such a strong desire to do good and knows so well how 
to do it in the particular way he chooses that he is recognized as 
few teachers in the world are. If he made his aim to run such 
an institution as would bring in shekels mainly he would never 
have gained the recognition this metropolis bestows on him s0 
cheerfully. He has been willing, however, to cast his bread on the 
waters of New York and he has reaped a decent pecuniary tt 
ward. 

The stage was finely decorated with flowers—in fact wonder- 
fully decorated. Mayor Strong gave out 132 diplomas. Dr. 
Rainsford made the address and was followed by Theodore 
Roosevelt now president of the police board. In his speech Mayor 
Strong paid a high tribute to the college—that they were better 
fitted there for business than at Yale or Harvard--that the pre 
paration of young women for business was worthy of their best 
energies—-that their presence in offices and counting-rooms made 
the commercial atmosphere better--that his work in reforming 
the city had already made him younger,—that his appearance be 
fore the students was a delight. Mr. Roosevelt talked in a noble 
strain to the students ; he spoke of their duties as citizens—-they 
were to aim at something besides making money. This gre# 
city needed the aid of every intelligent citizen. é 

The audience manifested sympathy with the students; 
there were fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, and numerous 
sweethearts—-such a bevy of these with roses and smiles. It wa 
a delightful and profitable time. 
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Manual Training Conference. 
By E. W. KRACKOWIZER, 


The public opening of the Macy Manual Arts Building, which 
is to be a vital adjunct of the Horace Mann school under tutelage 
of the Teachers college, was made the occasion for a conference 
of manual training teachers. 

It might also properly be used as a welcome opportunity for 
the recognition of a technical term long needed in pedagogy. That 
pupil of Col. Parker who classified arithmetic into the two cate- 
gories, mental and detrimental, expressed a great truth, tersely. 
The term “ manual training” 1s a misleading one from almost every 

int of view ; but certainly since it enables not only its oppon- 
ents but also those ignorant of its true purpose to declare that 
the training of the hand without a corresponding schooling of 
the mind is “ all wrong ”—the use of a word obviating this diffi- 
culty, at least, is a great desideratum. So I venture to ask: 
“ What is the matter with manu-mental training ? ” 

This conference last Saturday, was attended by some 150 or 
more teachers from this city and its neighborhood within 100 or 
200 miles. In calling the morning session to order, President 
Hervey called attention to the fact that while the teachers in the 
so-called “ humanistic ” courses were trying to break the shackles 
of tradition, the teachers before him, who were devoted to what 
might be called the “ realistic” studies, were compelled to blaze 
the way in a recently all but unexplored territory. For so re- 
centy as twenty years ago, viz., at the Centennial Exhibition, 
“ manual training ” was for this country a mere exhibit. Spurred 
on byjthe example thus given us by}Russia, the problem of manu- 
mental training was engrafted, at the outset, on our high schools 
instead of being evolved, tor the entire graded course, out of the 
kindergarten at its base. It is therefore not at all surprising to 
find “ manual training,” so-called, in the primary and grammar 
grades as yet largely a thing uf shreds and patches; with little 
or no uniformity and only here and there an appreciation of the 
fact that the system adequate to the high school curriculum is 
for that very reason ill adapted to the use of grammar, let alone 
primary grades. This conference therefore had been called for 
the purpose of comparing notes and experiences with a view to 
helping one another out to a better understanding of the prob- 
lem in its practical aspects. 

Superintendent Carroll, Mr. Marble’s successor at Worcester, 
Mass., was introduced to lead the discussion. Dwelling briefly 
on the admitted facts in physiological psychology, Mr. Carroll 
showed that through the senses came sense—and in no other way. 
He then proceeded to state his own experiences in Bridgeport, 
Conn., and latterly at Worcester, laying stress on the fact that 
the introduction of manu-mental training, so far from delaying or 
hindering the acquisition of knowledge as prescribed itor the 
“regular courses,” had actually expedited and helped the work 
of most pupils, and that with this demonstration of its ‘‘ harmless- 
ness” from its standpoint of orthodox teachers, and of its utility 
from the standpoint of the “ practical man ”— its general adop- 
tion and generous support had been assured. In fact, Mr. Car- 
roll was at pains to declare that popular appreciation and politi- 
cal support had been far more active and useful factors in the 
establishment of manu-mental teaching in the New England 
States than the teachers themselves. The old, old story! 

The afternoon session was presided over by Professor Bennett, 
principal of the faculty of the new Macy school. He, too, 
pointed out the great variety and divergence of aim and method 
shown by the manu-mental experiments which were being con- 
ducted all the world over. Hecalled the attention of his auditors 
to the exhibits from the dozen or more schools represented in 
the showing before them and then re-called the fact that at the 
Columbian Exposition one French exhibit alone showed fourteen 
distinct varieties of work in a single school while on the other 
hand not a few American schools were on that occasion still 
constrained to a very meager and uniform showing for want of 
variety in material and lack of tools. 

He introduced Professor Groszmann, principal of the Working- 
man’s school of the Ethical Society. Mr. Groszmann had been 
asked to answer the question, from the standpoint of his own ex- 
perience, as to whether boys and girls should be given the same 
sort of manu-mental training. While unprepared to give a decided 
and final answer it was shown that the observations made in the 
Workingman’s school would seem to indicate that the same 
work undertaken by boys and girls in modeling, drawing, and 
Paper work was accomplished by the former with greater de- 
cision, firmness of grasp, and execution, and with an eye to the 
Practical and useful; while the latter were usually quicker as 
well as more accurate, and instinctively inclined to decorative 
effects. Mr. Groszmann was unwilling to draw any final con- 
clusions from these data and simply confined himself to the sug- 
gestion that further investigation and ultimate experience might 
show that the work of the sexes would have to be differentiated 
according to their “sphere of interest” (whatever that may 
mean) and physical strength. 

In discussing the subject of manual training in the primary 
grades Miss Stella Skinner, of New Haven, laid stress on the 
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need of giving greater scope to “freedom” than to “ accuracy ” 
at the outset, having been given her text by Mr. Bennett in the 
words of Stanley Hall, viz.: “Accuracy 1s the, great bane of 
modern education.” In the course of subsequent, informal dis- 
cussion, however, Miss Skinner so far modified her statement as 
to confine her criticism to premature or rather umfimely accur- 
acy. Thus the graded ruler should not be used as an instrument 
of precision, or of measure, until the child is ripe for its accurate 
use; nor is the plane to be put into the hands of a pupil who 
could not be called upon to produce a smooth, clean surface with 
it. For the rest, Miss Skinner advocated the extended use of all 
the kindergarten materials, such as clay, splints, etc., for molding, 
laying, folding, pasting, weaving and so on; the use of the needle 
as a practical accomplishment being also heartily advocated. 
Miss Wight. of the Workingman’s school, gave a brief but inter- 
esting description of the primary manu-mental work as done in 
that institution. In addition to the material and occupations al- 
ready described by Miss Skinner we were informed that wire be- 
ginning with the softest lead wire, continuing with pliant copper, 
and concluding with a stiffer iron wire is one of the materials 
employed to great advantage. Moreover, beginning with the 
second term the pupils are taught to reproduce in miniature many 
of the objects of common observation and use about them, and 
this in the various materials with which their manu-mental train- 
ing has proceeded. Thus, at the conclusion of the second term 
a complete croquet set is made; the balls of clay, properly col- 
ored, the wickets of wire, and the mallets as well as posts carved 
from wood and also colored according to the rules of the 
game. 

Mrs. Woolmah, of the Teachers college, advocated sewing for 
all four grades and both sexes with the greatest emphasis and ut- 
most enthusiasm. The pedagogical value of this work can 
hardly be over-estimated, Mrs. Woolman insists. It arouses the 
greatest interest among the children and ultimates in a practical 
accomplishment of the greatest utility. Of course a thorough 
knowledge of the materials and tools employed must be ac- 
quired at the same time. 

Director Richards, of the Pratt institute, Brooklyn, in opening 
the discussion for the grammar grades laid stress on the fact that 
for some time to come the restrictions and peculiarities of local 
conditions must exercise a dominant influence in the selection of 
material and tools and that therefore no course generally ac- 
ceptable could, as yet, be mapped out; and he also warned 
against the danger of attempting too,much, or of trying to engraft 
the trade and industrial school idea upon the grammar grades of 
the public schools. 

In the discussion which followed no contribution was of 
greater practical value than that of Principal Knox, of Grammar 
school No, 43 in this city. With no material furnished other 
than clay, paper, chalk, and colored crayons; and no tools be- 
yond the pencil, knife, ruler, and compass a complete course of 
manu-mental work had been put into successful operation in his 
school to the utmost advantage of the so-called “ regular studies.” 
Sewing, whittling, slip work, chip-carving, and molding were 
among the devices reported as being in successful operation in a 
half dozen other schools in the four grammar grades. 

Mr. Hubert R. Jaques, a student in the college, brought the 
conference to a close with an interesting paper showing the diffi- 
culty of arriving at anything like an accurate or practical judg- 
ment as to the cost of introducing and maintaining manual 
training in the public schools, from the data thus far attainable. 
Between the extremes of penurious economy and lavish extrava 
gance there must, however, be some golden mean. 

New York City. 


TEACHERS 


Contemplating a trip to Denver, to attend the Convention of the National 
Educational Association, in July, will have all their traveling troubles 
borne, and wants looked after by an agent in charge, if they will join the 
special excursion, arranged for by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Charles W. Cole, Albany, N. Y., the Committee on Transportation 
for Western New York. They will also secure the lowest rates, the finest 
accommodations, the quickest time, and the best meals. 

This special train will leave Syracuse at 4 P.M., and Buffalo at 8.00 P.M., 
on July «, and arrive at Denver, at 5.20 P.M., on July 5. It will be com- 
posed of the finest sleeping cars, and will be run via the West Shore, Nickel 
Plate Road, and the Northwestern, Union Pacific route. 

Special rates have been authorized by all lines to Syracuse and retury on 
the occasion of the Convention of the State Educational Association, Yaly 
1, 2and 3. All teachers in New York State are requested to attend this 
Convention at Syracuse, and to join the special party for Denver, leaving 
at 4.00 P.M., July 3. 

Teachers purchasing tickets via West Shore R. R. from points east of 
Syracuse, to the Denver Convention, will be allowed a stop-over at Syracuse 
to attend the State Convenuon. 

For all particulars as to rates, diverse routes, sleeping car reservations, 
&c , &c., write W. Bardeen, Chairman Transportation Committee, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; or F. J. Moore, General Agent, Nickel Plate Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla possesses just the needed elements to build up the 
weak. Get only Hood's. 
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TO SHOW WHAT BENEFIT THE 


HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS 


HAS BEEN TO “FREE TEXT-BOOK” CITIES AND TOWNS 


JUST CONSIDER THE RESULTS! 


a Se ee 


' FIRST. 


Sales of the HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 
COVER in 


- 400,000 


SECOND. 


Used now by over 500 

city and town school 

boards and recommen- 
_ded by ALL of them. 


1892, 
1893, - 759,000 
1894, - 1,400,000 





THIRD.—Where are they Adopted and in Constant Use? 


Adopted by School Boards of Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Allegheny, Erie, Lancaster, Reading, Duluth, Winona, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Ithaca, Toledo, Bangor, Me., Lowell, Springfield, Worcester, New Bedford, Salem, Fall 
River, Manchester, Concord, Nashua, New Brunswick, N. J., Jersey City, Plainfield, Hartford, Conn., and over 
500 other places. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover (adjustable) receives the soiling and wear of a year’s use instead of the 
book! The soiled cover is removed at the end of a year and the next scholar is given the book in a clean 
cover. The common laws of hygiene demand this. 


THE HOLDEN 


Patent 
Self-Binder 


Repairs the Loosened 
leaves and strengthens 


the Weakened Bind- 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 30 DAYS. 


If any School Board w?/ follow our directzons we will furnish the repairing material and not 
ask any payment until the teachers report that it saves Zen ¢2mes tts cost / Can we show our faith 
in any stronger way? The cost of outfit by the dozen for each teacher’s desk is only 25 cents. If 
school funds are low we will accommodate payments to suit the convenience of the School Board. 


THE HOLDEN 


Transparent 
Paper 


Repairs the Torn 


( leaves. 








The System Consists of ee a new clean cover when the book is transferred to a 


SECON D—Putting a box of Self-Binders and an envelope of strips of Transparent Paper to repair loosened and torn leaves 
on each Teacher’s Desk. (This outfit in guaniities cost only 25 cents.) 

THIRD-—lInstructing pupils to notify the teacher of the first sign of weakness in the book, either a loosened or a torn leaf, and 
having the teacher apply the remedy at once, 


We will mo¢ furnish an outfit for a dozen desks on this offer, if there are 50 of them in your district, because we Anow teachers will 
not leave their rooms to hunt up the janitor, but if the materials are right under their eyes they will do the repairing in a moment. A 
stitch in time saves nine. . 


SAMPLE SENT WITH CATALOG ON RECEIPT OF 2-CENT STAMP. 


cw. nowpen, Presiexr, HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


H. P. HOLDEN, TREASURER, 


P. 0. Box 643 A SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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National Educational Association. 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS IN DENVER, 


The N. E. A. hotel committee reports that 100,000 persons 
can be comfortably accommodated. All of the larger hotels, 
boarding-houses, and restaurants are centrally located and quite 
near the places of meeting. Persons desiring rooms and board in 
the residence districts can be accommodated where they will 
have the comforts of a quiet home life and at the same time be 
conveniently near the center of the city. 

Rates : American plan, at leading hotels, $1.00 to $4.00; Euro- 
pean plan, for room per day, $.50 to $2.00; rooming houses 
charge for room per day from $.50 to $1.50. Room and board 
in boarding and rooming houses (the rates per day) are from $1.00 
to $2.50. 

All who intend coming to Denver in attendance on the N. E. A. will 
confer a favor on the hotel committee, and very much simplify its work, by 
sending word to the chairman if they have secured quarters, giving location 
of the same, and if they wish to have accommodations reserved for them, 
it will be to their advantage to correspond with Mr, Dick at as early a date 
as possible. 

HOTEL COMMITTEE. 


Fred Dick, chairman. 


W. J. Wise, George W. Wyatt, George C, Norris, B. W. Barrows, 
H. W. Zirkle, W.H. Wolfersberger,C. W. Osenbaugh, J. M. Erwin, 
Ed. G. Arnold, F, E, Phillips. 


Highlands, the largest and most attractive suburb, is situated 
just northwest of the city at quite an elevation above it. There 
are several delightful resorts, among which are Manhattan Beach, 
a beautiful combination of summer and winter, zoo, and garden. 
A fine lake of about 500 acres is utilized in winter for skating and 
in summer for bathing. A small steamboat and a large number 
of row boats afford all a chance for a trip on the water. Elitch’s 
Gardens, another beautiful resort, is laid out with shady walks 
and drives, and contains a well stocked conservatory. The 
animal collection is a decided attraction, comprising some very 
rare specimens. A comfortable and commodious theater with a 
seating capacity of about 2,000 is occupied during the summer 
season by meritorious specialty companies. Rocky Mountain 
lake is one of the most delightful picnic grounds around Denver. 
A beautiful lake affords good boating, bathing, and fishing, while 
in the grove upon its banks are swings, hammocks and croquet 
grounds. The numerous cable and electric lines so connect 
Highlands with Denver that the center of the city may be reached 
from the most extreme points in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
The homes are large and commodious, having all of the modern 
conveniences. These will be opened to the teachers and first- 
class accommodations, with all the comforts of a home, may be 
had for from $5.00 to $8.00 per week. 

Several state headquarters have already been engaged. The 
Brown Palace hotel has been chosen by the local committee as 
the headquarters for the national officers. (Rates $4.00 per day.) 

The Metropole (European plan, $1.00 to $2.00 per room), 
across Broadway from the Brown, has been secured as head- 
quarters for Kansas te-chers. Nebraska has completed ar- 
rangements with the Albany and Gilsey (rooming house, $.50 
to $1.00), to entertain the teachers from that state. (American 
plan, $2.00.) Representatives from Illinois came to Denver early 
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in February and secured as their headquarters the Windsor, 
($3.00 per day,) the oldest and one of the best hotels in the city, 
for the officers and delegations from Illinois. Arrangements have 
recently been completed with the St. James hotel ($2.00 per day), 
by representatives from Tennessee, and two or three other South- 
ern states, by which the Southern teachers will be entertained at 
this hostelry. Kentucky has engaged the Broadway hotel ($1.50 
per day), which is only a few squares distant trom the national 
headquarters. 


Teachers’ Associations. 


May 25.—Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association at Elyria. 
May 27-28-29.—Oklahoma Territorial Normal Institute at Edmond. 
May 30-31.—Annual Meeting No. Wellington Ontario Canada Educa- 
tional Association, Mt. Forest. 
, May 30-June 1.—Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at Ash- 
and, 
May 31.—New England Association, of School Superintendents at Bos- 
ton. 
June 11.—State Teachers’ Association for Colored Teachers at Austin, 
Texas. Mr. A. J. Moore, Waco, Texas, president. 
June 18-20.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association at Pertle Springs. 
June 24.—National Association of Elocutionists, at Boston, Mass. 
, a 24-July 5.—Georgia State Teachers’ Association at Cumberland 
sland. 
June 25-27.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Searcy. H. A. 
Nickell, Ozark, president. 
June 24-July 5.—Georgia State Teachers’ Association, at Cumberland 
Island. 
June 25-27.—Texas State Teachers’ Association at Dallas. 
June 25-27.— Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Searcy. 
June 27, 28, 29.—New York University Convocation at Albany, 
July 1.—West ‘Virginia State Teachers’ Association, at Shepherdstown, 
July 2-3-4.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, at Mt, Gretna. 
July 2-3-4.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association at Sandusky. 
July 18-25.—Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education at Tor- 
onto, Canada. ~ Address S. Sherin, Sec'y, Rossin House, Toronto, Canada. 
July 12-15.—Deutsch-Amerikanischer Lehrerbund at Louisville, Ky. 
July 16-18.—Manual Training Teachers’ Association of America, at 
Chicago. 
July 1, 2, 3.—New York State Teachers’ Association at Syracuse. 
July 5-12.—National Educational Association at Denver. 
July 9-12.—American Institute of Instruction at Portland, Maine. 
The Alabama Chautauqua Assembly in Talladega, July. 
July 2-3-4.—Alabama Educational Association at Talladega. 
July 18-19-20.—The Annual State Teachers’ Association at Oregon City. 
in connection with the State Chautauqua Association, 
July 2. 3, 4.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at Mt. Gretna, 
July 16, 17, 18.—Manual Training Teachers’ Association at Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago, II. 
July 1.—Kentucky State Teachers’ Association. 








Reduced Rates to Denver, Col., via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the accommodation of persons who desire to visit Colorado on the 
occasion ot the meeting of the National Educational Association, at Den- 
ver, Col., July 5 to 12, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets on July 3, 4 and 5, to Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, and 
Pueblo, at the extremely low rate of $50.75 from New York, $49.25 from 
Philadelphia, $47.50 from Baltimore and Washington, $47.25 from Harris- 
burg ; proportionate rates from other points. 

These tickets will be good for return passage trom Colorado points on 
July 12, 13, 14 and 15, with an extension until September 1, if desired. 

A special train of Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars will be run, leaving New 
York at 10.10 A.M., July 4, stopping at prominent intermediate points, 
and arriving at Denver on the afternoon of July 6. 

This affords a grand opportunity for a trip to the world-renowned Rocky 
Mountain resorts in Colorado at a comparatively small cost. 








FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between j 

May 18, & EUROP From $155 | 
July 18, to E to $750, 
and from 31 days to 101 days duration. 

Mention this paper, state time and money at disposal, 


or trip desired. and programs will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. | 


. 
Sick 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
201 Washington St., Boston. 2048. Clark St., CHICAGO. 


Or Bilious | 

135 S. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. | 
Headache | 
Cured by Taking ISAAC PITMA'NS 


YER'S 2. 
A Cathartic Pills 


PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
Awarded 


Medal and Diploma [JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Send for specimen pages of “ Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
plete Phonographic Instructor.” Used in the above 
9 7 
At World’s Fair. 
Ask your Druggist for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 














schools. ISAAC PITMAN & SUNS, 
Union Square, N. Y. 
ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, now 
removed to elegant new quarters in Presbyterian 
Bldg., 152 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th Street, N. Y. 

















Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 











VACATION WORK FOR 


We publish the LEADING subscrip- 
TEACH ERS tion books of the year. Now is the 
—45D— time to secure territory. Distance 
STUDENTS. nobindrance; we pay the freight. 
*PUDD’NHEAD WILSON” 
By Mark Twain. 
“THE BLUE RIBBON” 
“Ned” Murphy and his Work. 
“THE ADVANCING KINDGOM” 

Bible Prophecy lllustrated. 
“RAMBLES THROUGH OUR COUNTRY” 
An Educational Geographical Game. 

Select the book you wish and send for liberal terms 
and our new catalogue. Mention this paper. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. Hartford, Conn. 





Civil Service Examination for Examin™ 
ers. Dept. of Public Instruction. 

An Open Competitive Examination tor the position 
of Examiner in the Department ot Public Instruction 
at Albany, will! be held on Wednesday, May 29, at 10 
o'clock, a.m., at Albany and Rochester. . 

Applicants may select one or more of the following 
gears: Mathematics. Arithmetic and Algebra. 
English and History, Grammar, Composition, 
Spelling, Geography, American History and Civil 
Government. Science, Physics, Physiology and Hy- 
giene. School Law and Methods, School Law, 
Methods, School Economy, and Current Topics. In 
addition to the above subjects, applicants may be ex- 
amined upon request in Drawing or Bookkeeping. 
Salary from $900 to $1800 per annum, 

Applicants must be residents and citizens of the 
State of New York. Limits of age twenty-one and 
fifty years. For application blank address the New 
York Civil Service Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

Tuomas Carmopy, Chief Examiner, 

Albany, N. Y., May 13, 1895. 
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SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Bes: advantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. | AUDITORIUM, - CHICAGO, 


Most charming seaside loc ition. Cool and pleasant. 


ILL. 


Send for list of publications and ‘sample pages of the il illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


An Ideal Music Reader in Chart Form. 


Adopted for exclusive use in NEW YORK CITY. 
Used in every city in MINNESOTA. 


“THE BEST CHART FOR SqSnaT. Tenet ey ADAPTED TO PRIMARY WORK: , 
—— ) rat 
Zz rs 


THE IDEAL music (HART 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
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Qo ee a Seay Te ont AH 
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TE i to Ho for 








* So GRE GRADED THAT Ege SU Eom, exeRcise D 
—e ola ae SUNG ar SiGHt.s => 5 2 
\ MELODIES PLEASING Axo ATTRACTIVEMOSf EXCELLENT MUSICALLY AND TYPOGRAPHICALLY. 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIAIS AND SPECIMEN PAGES. IDEAL Pus.Co. 643 ST-ANTHONY AVE.ST.PAUL.MINN. 


SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
woman an da) 


POCKET MAPS és. 


5. should own a state map. Agents wanted 
every where. 




















Per month—made quick. An 
easy and pleasant way. No 
| experience necessary. Only a few hours work each 
day. Make good use of yourtime. Take orders for 


“THE COMPLETE COMPENDIUM 
OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE.” 


$100 DOLLARS 


Zvery man, | 


Sample map, any slate, post- | 1 he only Encyclopedia and Dictionary selling at 
paid, fen cents in silver. Map of the U S, | 1.75. Don’t failto get a copy, just from prem 
same price. The W. A. CHOATE Ca. | Don't miss it. The quickest selling book out. _ 
School and Church Furnishers, 24 Stat | some outfit with full explanations free to teachers for 

» 24 ate | roc., to pay postage. AGENTS WANTED EveRYWHERE. 
Street, Albany, N. Y. | 


F. OLDACH, Jri, 
| Bible House, 54 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


We aim to have the best school possible, 
and to get the ablest instructors. This 
costs more. The best 1s always most cost- 
ly, but, at the same time the cheapest, 
Send for sixty-four page circular giving all 
details of work, expense, etc. 

Address, 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS 
GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 


Middlemen’s profits, A | 


You take no risk, We will send our beautiful cata- 


logue, giving full de- FREE Address us with your 


scription and illus- full address, 
P O. Box No, 














Buy direct from 


154 
MANUFACTURER aye! trial in 


your home 
before: nd = ney for 








tration of our pianos BEETHOVEN P. £0.60. 
605 Washington, N.J. 








25 to $50 Figs 


entlemen, ~ ayy or sel selling 
Sond Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, et, 
quickly done by dipping in meited 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
% Gnish when taken from the plater, 
"| Every family has plating to do 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W.P harrison & Co, Columbus 

















ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ 
6034 WoodlawnAv. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION *cnicaco 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
EVERETT O. FISK & 
PANY 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE Jer NCY waNtue FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. ; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N M. ¥.3 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Mino. 
355 W abash Av enue, Cnicnge, Ill. ; 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
32 Church Stree st, Toronto, Can. 


No Fee for Registration. IONS AND KOT | 


This is the best possible guarantee of faithfulservice. Miss Bodine, so eee and fav enably known 
in tne Agency work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Co-operative Association) will be pleased 
to hear from all her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones. who wish either to se- 
cure teachers, or are ambitious fer their own advancement. Write your wants very fully, to save 
time, and she will be glad to reply stating what she believes she can GS foreach. Address, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Miss Olean Bodine, A/anager, 
24-26 Van Buren Street, CHICACO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 


110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 2!1! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school ere and teachers ts invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., 











OUR PROFITS COME FROM COM- 
MISSIONS AND pat FROM 


(Athenaeum) Second door east of Wabash ave., 





Boston and 
Chicago 


Business Offices: 





Assists 


Albany, N. Y. 





There are several good agencies but if you wish one 
Yes tnat stands high with school officers, that recommends 
teachers and fills positions. Register in 


; 205 N. 7 fw at 
The Penna. Educational Bureau, °°. TentTown. PA 


THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


(C. J. ALBERT & B. F. CLARK, Managers.) 21! Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
Established 1887. The largest and best equipped Agency in the Wes:. 


(2 Agent for Northwest: C. P. ROGERS, Marshalltown, Ia. 
ocee per month; 3 college presidents, 1 at $1500, 


WANTED. 
$1200 each; 10 assistants $40 to $65. 


Adcress with stamp, B. E. JARRATT, Victoria, Miss. 


(C) 
PA. 








$75 to 
2 at 


Teachers for 1895-6: 8 principais salaries, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully ao to parents Selling 
and renting of TIF propert 
AM COYRIER E, 


i 
150 Fifth Avenue, ~ a2oth St., New York Ciry, 
} Teachers Co- operative 


Teachers Wanted! Association, 6034 Wood- 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave.. Chicago. Orvi.__e Brewer, Manager. 





wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School positions in eoerivenis and other stares. 
Address at once N ONAL EDUC _— AL 
BUREAU, Rosert 7. Myers, Manage 
(11th year.) HARRISBU RG, PA. 





1s valuable in proportion to it 
An Agency influence. If it merely hear 
of vacancies and is something, but it 
tells you about them that is asked to recommend 


a teacher and one > 
you, that is more. Recommends 


cw. BARDEEN. "SvRACU se, N. Y. 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
| Oldest and best known in U. S. 
' Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





or enterprising teac er 
A gentlemen or lady, if capable, to 

travel and io do corresponding for house 0 

twenty years standing. Salary $300 to right 

person. Ad. A. P. T. ELDER, Mgr. Ashiand Blk. Chi 












EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers. 
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DRY GOODS. 





Children’s Summer 


Dresses, 
$1.00 to $5.00 Each 


175 Dresses, sizes 2 and 3 years; 

100 Dresses, 4 years’ size; 

93 Dresses, 6 years’ size; 

158 Dresses, sizes 8, 10, and 12 years. 

Every variety of Summer material ; 
Gingham, Dimity, Batiste, Lawn, etc., and 
the dresses are marked at about the cost of 
the material. 

Prices $1.00 to $5.00 each, certainly 
not half price. 

Ready this week. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


Jbenold 
Constable KaCo 


Rich Laces. 


Chiffons, Veilings, 
Batiste Fronts & Collars, 
Lace Collars, Chiffon Boas, Ruffles” 


GRASS LINEN EMBROIDERIES 
Batiste Bands & Edgings. 


UMBRELLAS, 
Parasols. 








Droadwoy KR 19th ét. 
NEW YORK. 


NOTE-— Commencing June ist our store will 
close at 12 o’clock Saturdays. 


New Books. 


The 19th of April, 1775, is a day that is 
full of meaning to the patriotic American, 
and its anniversary should be more gener - 
ally observed in the schools than it is. The 
recounting of the stirring events connected 
with the opening of the Revolutionary war 
will have an excellent effect in inspiring the 
pupils with patriotism. An excellent his- 
tory of these events, together with the po- 
etry written in their commemoration, is con- 
tained in the little book by George J. Var- 


Lexington and Concord. He describes in 
the beginning the condition of things. in 
Massachusetts just previous to the break- 
ing out of the war of the Revolution, and 
then, starting with the 18th of April, 1775, 
he relates with great particularity the events 
of that night and the succéeding day in 
Boston and at Lexington and Concord, 
the ride of Revere and Dawes, the massa- 
cre at Lexington and the fight at Concord 
bridge. Paul Revere’s story of his famous 
ride, the original of which is owned by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, is quoted 
in full. Scarcely less interesting are the 
narratives of others who either took part in 
the doings of the day, or who received the 
accounts from those who did. An added 
chapter gives an account of the flags used 
during the war of the Revolution. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Sixty cents ) 


A notable work, the first number of 
which has been received, is the Lzdrary of 
Natural History edited by Richard Lydek- 
ker, F.R.S., a naturalist who ranks among 
the best. There is a preface by Dr. Scla- 
ter, F.R.S., secretary of the London Zoolog- 
ical Society, and the work is to be embel- 
lished with sixteen hundred full-page and 
smaller illustrations and seventy-two col- 
ored plates, two in each part. The size is 
royal octavo and the print large and clear. 
The size of the thirty-six parts when com- 
plete may be judged from the fact that the 
first part contains ninety-six pages. In this 
opening number the monkey tribe is de- 
scribed and illustrated in an accurate and 





entertaining manner. Although the sub- 
jects are treated extensively and to a large 
extent from a scientific standpoint, yet the 
descriptions are not dry, but such as would 
interest the non-scientific reader. The pal- 
eontological side of natural history is not 
lost sight of. Warne’s Royal Natural His- 
tory claims to be up-to date, and ignores 
the old hard-and-fast line between the pres- 
ent and the past, so that with every animal 
we have an account of its nearest allies or 
representatives in geologic times, and their 
several differences and characteristics. If 
these handsome books are placed in the 
home or school library the children will 
early develop a taste for natufal history. 
Those who make up the library list should 
not overlook them. (Frederick Warne & 
Co., 3 Cooper Union, New York. Pub- 
lished fortnightly at fifty cents a number.) 


ney entitled The story of Patriots’ Day: 


“Other sorts”’ of Bindings 
can not be compared with 





VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


which lasts as long 
as the skirt and do 
not deface the 
shoes. 

A setofthe S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on’ How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


NE A a 
*+*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Ladies’ 
Cloth 
Capes 


from $1. to $10. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue, 


EBEN SUGDEN 


Manufacturer, 
315 Church St., 
NEW YORE. 


LADIES 














Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES 
DEAF HESS. 2.8542 Melee aid 


enly by F. Hmoon, 656 Deeps ¥. My ios tor teak 








NO. | 
(FOR MEN). 
28 in ee 
| omen PADIES. 
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WESTERN WHEEL WoRKS 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


The bright boys and girls are not satis- 
fied if simply told that natural laws act so 
and so; they want to test them themselves, 
and how can they do this better than with 
the os ate and chemical apparatus of 
Richards & Co., Limited, New York and 
Chicago? Chemicals, microscopes, acces- 
sories, balances, weights, and platinum, may 
also be obtained of this firm. 


It is gratifying to see how generally draw- 
ing is being taught in the schoois. Once it 
was placed among the educational luxuries, 
but ideas have changed greatly in the past 
few years. If the child is to do good work 
he ought to have good materials to work 
with, like those furnished by the Keuffel & 
Esser Co.,New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. | 
They are thoroughly familiar with the re- 
quirements of the schools of all grades and 
are supplying most of the colleges and uni- 
versities, 


For the meeting of the National Educa- 
.tional Association at Denver, Colo., in July, 
next, the Western trunk lines have named a | 
rate of one standard fare, plus two dollars | 
for the round trip. Variable routes will be 
permitted. Special side trips at reduced | 
rates will be arranged for from Denver to| 
all the principal points of interest through- | 
out Colorado, and those desiring to extend | 
the trip to California, Oregon, and Wash- | 
ington, will be accommodated at satisfac- | 
toryrates. Teachers and others that desire, | 
or intend attending this meeting or of mak- | 
ing a Western trip this summer, will find 
this their opportunity. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway (first-class in 
every respect) will run through cars Chica- 
go to Denver. For full particulars, write to 
or call on Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 








At the present time there seems to be a 
perfect passion for pictures, as is shown by | 
the use made of them by newspapers, maga- | 
zines, and books. The magic lantern also | 
is doing its part to minister to the demand. | 
The Criterion and Parabolon Projection | 
Lanterns of J. B. Colt & Co., New York are | 
so constructed that either oil, lime or electric 


light may be used interchangeably. 


The Harvard summer school of pedagogy 
uses J. A. McLellan’s Applied Psychology; 
it is available also for the Reading Circle or 
the Teacher’s Club, and is used by many. 
Excellent terms are offered to clubs of five 
or more by the Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield street, Boston, and 63 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


If diplomas are to be given to the pupils 
they should be pretty and artistic, so that 
they will be proud to show them in after 
years. C.L. Ricketts, Opera House B'l’d’g, 
Chicago, makes a specialty of supplying, 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 


when caused by constipation ;| 
and constipation is the most} 


frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 





Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


diplomas in the best styles of workmanship. 
He has numerous designs from which to 
choose, or if a special design is required he 
will submit sketches and estimates. In 
writing for samples of diplomas don’t for- 
get to state the kind of school and the num- 
ber needed ; and for programs, the number 
and approximately the price per hundred 
you wish to pay. 


Do not drudge along with pen and ink, 
if you have much writing to do. This is 
too slow for the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, Get a typewriter like the 
Remington, New Model, No. 6., which has 
many notable improvements including more 
permanent alignment, improved spacing 
mechanism, lighter and wider carriage, uni- 
form and easy touch, economical ribbon 
movement, and improved paper feed. For 
pafticulars write to Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


Thousands of schools in all parts of our 
country have used the excellent books in the 
Riverside Literature series with pleasure 
and profit. Their cheapness and high qual- 
ity commend them to teachers who desire 
that their pupils shall acquire a taste for 
the best literature. A descriptive circular 
giving the table of conteats of each number 
in the series will be sent to any address on 
application to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 


For nearly a century Récamier Cream 
has been in use, a fact which speaks volumes 
for it. This preparation is used by the 
Princess of Wales, Patti, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Mrs. Langtry, Lillian Russell, and other 
well-known women, It is not a cosmetic ; 
it is applied at night and washed off in the 
morning. For information address Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, Récamier Mfg. Co., 131 
West 31st street, N. Y. 


On April 29 the Michigan Central Rail- 
road moved its offices from Exchange street, 
Buffalo, to 219 Main street, in the Briggs 
Building. The ticket offices will continue 
in charge of their popular and gentlemanly 
Eastern Passenger Agent, W. H. Under- 
wood. They are on the ground floor and 
handsomely finished and well adapted to 
the largely increased business of the com- 
pany, while the location is a most conve- 
nient one in the heart of the business center. 
On the third floor of the same building will 
also be the offices of the Michigan Central’s 
freight department, Mr. John Crampton, 
general Eastern freight agent, and of the 
Blue Line and Canada Southern lines, oper- 
ating over the Michigan Central. 


The best skilled labor is employed at the 
Manhattan School and Furniture Works, 
127 Clinton place, N. Y., and the best, ma- 
terial is used so that the products are first 
class. A church or a school can be fitted 
up entire at very low prices. All their 
articles are made at the factory of the com- 
pany so that they can safely guarantee 
them. 


Teachers.who intend to attend the Nat- 
ional Educational Convention at Denver 
would do well, before selecting their routes 
to write to any of the representatives of the 
Missouri Pacific railway (whose addresses 
are given in an advertisement in another 
column) for a copy of the recent publication, 
“St. Louis Through a Camera,” which will 
be mailed free on application. 


Before school opens next fall a large 
number of school-houses will be put up 
and furnished. When making up the list 
of articles to be bought do not forget 
scientific apparatus. Write to the Alfred 
L. Robbins Co., 179 Lake street, Chicago, 
for descriptions of their physical and chem- 





ical apparatus, microscopes, telescopes, lan- | 


terns, motors, dynamos, etc. 





That Tired Feeling 


“I cordially recom- 
mend Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla to all who may 
be suffering with in- 
digestion or impure 
blood, no appetite, 

Run Down 
feeling, or generally 
out of order. It will 
surely help any who 
’ give ita fair trial, if 
> there is any help for 
them. Ihave found 
it of great benefit for 

Rheumatism. 


We have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla two years 
and have no sick headache spells, pains or tired 


Hood’s=* Cures 


feeling.”” W. N. BARNES, Hartford City, Ind. 








Hood’s Pills give universal satisfaction, 





Stop that Gough! 


It may lead to serious conse- 
quences. Cough remedies will 
not do it, because it means more 
Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil with 


than a simple cold. 


Hypophosphites will do it, and 
at the same time wil! S<24 up 
and fortify the system against 
further attacks. 

We are putting up a 5o0-cent 
size for just these local diffi- 
culties. For ordinary Coughs 
and Colds that quantity will 
doubtless cure. If it is deep- 
seated it may require more. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 





Scott & Bowne, !!, Y. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 
» 
Is absorbed into the 


circulation almost in- 
stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no nour- 
ishment whatever. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Ecaeventw STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Opposite Grace Church, 





The St. Denis is the most centrallv located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





mappa: a nn a. 
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It is often desirable to have a number of | 
copies of a writing or drawing, one for 
such member of a class; or perhaps it is | 
necessary to get up a program. For} 
each work the Neograph or the Simplex 
Printer can be used, often saving a printin 
bill. A circular giving full description’ o 
these useful contrivances will be sent by | 
Lawton & Co., 20 Vesey street, N. Y. 


The poet speaks of “pictures on mem- 
ory’s walls,” but when they are examined | 
they will be found not half so ciear as those 
made by a kodak, like the Bullet. This only 
weighs twenty-one ounces and makes pict- 
ures three and one half inches square. It 
shoots twelve times and can be reloaded in 
daylight. A catalogue will be sent free by 
the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The livery men complain that the great 
demand for bicycles is ruining their business, 
and no wonder when such beautiful and 
serviceable machines are on the market as 
the Monarch. There are five different 
models weighing from eighteen to twenty- 
five pounds, every one of which is fully 
guaranteed when it leaves the factory. Full 

articulars will be furnished by the Mon- 
arch Cycle Co., Lake & Halsted streets, 
Chicago, and 97 Reade street, N. Y. 





Magazines, 


“Twilight Tales of the Azores” is the | 
attractive title of an article in the June| 
number of The Chautauguan, by Lyman 
Horace Weeks. He shows that popular 
tales of the primitive people possess much 
romantic sentiment and simple beauty. 
Samuel L. Gracey, U. S. consul to China, 
gives some little known facts about the 
Chinese methods of carrying mail from the 
“letter shops.” The series of charming 
talks on astronomy by Mary Proctor is con- 
tinued, the title for the article in this num- 
ber being “‘ Flowers of the Sky.” 


The June number of OUR TIMES will be 
an unusually fine one. The principal feat- 
ures will be an account of the crisis in 
Austria-Hungary with portraits of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph and Count Kalnoky 
and Baron Banffy; an article on the 
Atlanta exposition with illustrations, and a 
full résumé of the events of the month. 
Besides there will be portraits of Gustav 
Freytag, Eugene Field, and Bret Harte, and 
a fine picture of the Washingtonarch. The 
departments of Questions and Answers, 
For the Geography Class, and Science and 
Industry will be well represented. This 
paper gives just the material that is needed 
for use in classes ; a special effort is made 
to keep out everything that is worthless. 


In his monthly chat on “ Men, Women, 
and Books,” in 7 he Crétic of May 18, Mr. 
Zangwill complains of the autograph-hunt- 
er and proposes that authors shall only 
sell their autographs, the proceeds to be 
devoted to charitable purposes. This plan, 
he thinks, would be applicable as well to 
musicians, actors, and all professions “ ad- 
mitting of notoriety.” Of Miss Frances E. 
Willard’s “ How I Learned to Ride the Bi- 
cycle,” The Critic says that it gives the 
machine “a standing in literature hardly 
lower than that of the horse or the ship. | 
. . . It acquired a soul, a voice, and spoke | 
to her mind’s ear.” “ Do not forget,” said | 
the paper in conciusion, “that she is the | 
first to give the machine life, to make it a | 
symbol, a winged word, a myth.” 





During the Teething Period. 


Mrs, Wins.ow's SoorHinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS bv MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUM S,ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the | 
world, Be sure and ask tor * Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- | 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five | 
cents a bottle, 





Pears’ 


Pears’ sOap 
is dried a 
whole year. 


That’s why 





it lasts so. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!9%,, 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100a 
month in canvassing for us. We want 1,000 more this 
on pe the grandest and fastest selling book out 
entit 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
aye work. It is the king of all subscription 

ks, and outsells them all. 200 superb engravings. 
{2 Distance is neo hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, 
and Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond with 
every Teacher who desires to turn bis vacation to 
the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and s imens of the illustrations. Address 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn” 
SeG S288 88 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 














s Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. e 

* e 
%) SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 

, Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. Hegutar 

Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. John 

Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d 

N. Y. Branches in Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. 


Louis. Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


“MAIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


1t contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound 1n cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each, 


| This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 


. Lt 18 just right for the student. Price, $5, 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 





Do you like a Oup of 


LADIES! 
GOOD TEA? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best T im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


CHINA CLOSETS? 


aaa AUN {ROR IR 
4 Are the old dishes chipped and 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
4 plenish it FREE. 


Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
> 
y 
7 
» 
> 


COMPANY 





and ruin your health, when you 
4 can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for ali—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquct and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 


G made by getting 
orders for our 
4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 
4 lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons, For full 
‘ particulars, address 


The Great American Tea Ct, 


i 81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
vrrvrrrrrrrrgfmereYryYTyYyy? 


Springs Summer 
School Celebrations. 


Edited by ALice M, KELLoce, 


Containing Recitations, Songs, Declamations 
and complete Exercises for 


Easter 

May Day, 

Memorial Day, 

Fourth of July 
AND 

Closing Day. 


Contains material adapted for all grades. 
More than 100 pages of new and attrac- 
tive material. 





Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


We also have several hundred books o 
recitations, drills, and special day exercises 
Circulars of Arbor Day books just ready. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., New York 





<UES WED. 





6 





THUR 


HOOG0O 





USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, “* ““.c""" 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. BARNES’ POPULAR HISTORY 
We have about 500, including OF THE UNITED STATES, 


By ‘the author of Barnes’ Brief History for for 











Maps, Natural History Charts, Language Lessons, Portraits, Schools. 
; P : 1Vol. 8vo. 728 pp. 294 T1llus. Cloth, 
Fruits and Flowers, Physiology Charts, Animals, Bor- PRICE, $3.50. 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. ees Sees 


WITH NEW CHAPTER FOR i894. 


. . a ? There can be no more desirable volum 
About 100 are entirely new. A large reduction for quantities. All our designs are school library. a 


carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
50 East 10th St., New York. ; 


{= A sample map of South America and a design suitable for a language o 
drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents. 





E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 


VACATION TOUR 


BEST TRIP FOR THE MONEY, $195. 


A six week’s tour in Scotland and England with three week’s residence in Cambridge or Oxford and > Dictionaries 


attendance at the Summer Schools there, or a stay in London, or in Paris. Most trips of moderate 
expense mean 30 days hard travel with no rest or time, to adequately ‘‘ see” or enjoy novel experien- Greek, Latin, French, German 
ces, and cost $250. 

One party alrealy formed. 


H. S. KELLOCC, Manager, 61 East 9th St., New York. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


are our Specialty. A topically arranged General Library List of the Standard Books of all 
Publishers mailed on application. Estimates on submitted lists promptly: furnished. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Book Dealers, § and 7 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


The Committee of the W hole. OUR PROFESSION 
ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE FULLY THE | AND OTHER POEMS, 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Books 1. and I]. »wrrs.tisrsstrtig states 


neat and attractive volume of poems containing 

















By GORDON A, SOUTHWORTH, Superintendent of Schools, Somerville, Mass. 232 pages. The first 28 poems are of a didactic 
character. The next 29, are upon trees, plants, 
Book I. is now ready. - Book II. is in the hands of the printers and will soon be out.| 224 the beautiful in Nature. The 54 following 


are of a miscellaneous character. 


Neither the Committee of Ten nor the Committee of Fifteen had had the privilege of reviewing ait,@ peeiiest pect seen Bitesine See 


these books before making their reports. type, paper, and binding are attractive. Title in gold 





The above Committee are earnestly invited to confer with us in regard to them, either personally | 02 = and back. 
or by letter. “g know 0 of no profession ’mong profane or 
meer -—* in its mission the power embraced in 
LEACH, SHEWELL & ‘SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. min —Our Profession. 
_ REE RE ES ar GS ne ae aR TEES a ae a RCE a as a RS Bae ne Ca OO SO Od PRICE. 
PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. as Leopy, by mail, - . s 


2copies * ~ . 
rf 


BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM; 


29 Um 30 
SSSRRS 








3 “6 ve 
= Or, Historic Incentives to Virtue apd Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes. * By Henry B. = 5 “ “ express (unpaid) - 
z CaRRING TON, U.S.A., LL.D. 16mo. Cloth, 443 pp., school edition, 72 cents, Library edition, $1.25. 2% 10 *s os - 
as A notable collection of heroic verse and eloquent prose. Unsurpassed for reading and declamation. 3% 15 sad - = a ° 1 
“It is full to overflowing of pieces worthy to be read and remembered by young and old.”’— 
$ we a is P “a yf 4 - Address, 
¥ Send for catalogues and circulars descriptive of our Educational publications. 
. SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. WILLIAM E. BARHITE, 


B N : 
Ait ee tee tes crept ate enknet eee steaete t 8 Philadelphia, | 270 Freeman Ave., Long Jsland City, N.Y 





ie A Ma ae “ee 


MESERVEY § TEXT: BOOKS IN BOOK- KEEPING. ae, oe 
December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 








Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. Books, Novels, etc., send to 
February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the William R. Jenkins, 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. Publisher and Importer, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 


Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; ct 10 for 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested, KIDDER’S PASTILLES. recs: Ee 
me 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. | 











